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SADASHIVA. DANGE 


STUPA - VEDIC AND BUDDHISTIC 


As the evidence stands, the word stupa has been associated 
mostly with the Buddhistic structure of a peculiar type, in the 
post-Buddhistic period. It is also well known, that the word stupa 
was not restricted to the funeral mounds even in the Buddhistic 
context. Some stupas came to be built even on the belongings of 
the dead arhat, or even with nothing inside. It is proposed by 
some scholars that the Buddhistic stupas were the result of imita- 
tion of the Vedic funeral mounds . 1 The same is the opinion about 
the caitya, the difference being only structural rather than concep- 
tual. Though, as mentioned above, it was pointed out that the 
stupa was an imitation of the Vedic funeral mound, it is necessary 
to go into the details, which have not been worked out by schol- 
ars. It is also said that the stupa was the direct descendant of 
the sepulchral mounds of the Turanians, because the Hindus never 
buried, but burned their dead, and hence, there was no tumuli in 
the latter practice . 2 The similarity between the Buddhistic stupa 
was, further, said to be that the Turanian mound was based on 
the practice of the tent-burial and the hut-burial . 3 However, even 
if one tolerates this suggestion, the question is, why was the Bud- 
dhistic stupa called stupa? It is also suggested, that the stupa has 
Persian affinities. It is proposed that the Persians migrated to the 
Punjab (India), and further still to Magadha, which was inhabited 
by the Vratyas . 4 The indication is, that the Licchavis were (influ- 
enced by?) the Vratyas and imitated the Turanian custom; or, that 
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the Licchavis borrowed the custom of the Turanians through the 
Vratyas, and the Buddhistic custom of the stupa was influenced 
by the Licchavis. This is a rather spacious argument; and, in the 
absence of a solid proof of the Turanian remains of that period, it is 
difficult to accept it. About the suggestion of the Persian influence 
the same is true; and that the Hindus never buried their dead is 
an example of incomplete observation of a time (1876) when Hindu 
practices do not seem- to have been fully known by the author. 5 

The Buddhistic stupa is of two types: One with the square 
base and the other with the round base. Both these types show 
a rounded or elongated top, surmounted by the haxmika or the 
chafer a. The chatra or the harznika, however, cannot be taken as the 
original integral part of the stupa. The essential stupa-structure 
has to be taken as either a rounded top or as an elongated one, over 
a square or a rounded base. If we try to get some clue from the 
elongated top stupa of Svayambhunatha in Nepal, we might say 
that the top formed the head superimposed by a conic helmet; the 
square frame just below it serves for the face of the Buddha. The 
antiquity of the belief cannot be determined with certainty; but, it 
must be said that it is very old 6 . It appears that stupa is mentioned, 
for the first time, in the Vinaya texts. The Chhabbaggiya nuns axe 
said to have made a stupa over the remains of their leader. 7 

The Buddha himself mentions the thupa and recommends it for 
the Tathagata, the Arhat, and the Paccekabuddha, the structure 
being over the remains of the dead (sarira-stupa). In this context he 
says, that these persons deserve the stupa as does a king, indicating 
thereby that the construction of the stupa was not for an ordinary 
person, but for one of high rank including a respectable mendicant. 8 

A very ticklish problem presents itself if one traces the source of 
the practice and the name thupa. There is no doubt that the word 
thupa has its origin in the Vedic word stupa. However, the Vedic 
evidence hardly supports the equation of stupa with any funeral 
mound. The point deserves close study. It is said that Varuna, the 
king,- established the stupa in the form of a ‘tree’ in the bottomless 
void (Rgveda — RV. 1.24.7: vanasya stupam). This is the earliest 
concept of the world tree, a veritable axis mundi; but the ‘tree’ is 
not an ordinary one. Its shoots spread downwards, while its root 
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is up. This is also not a naturally grown tree; because, V&runa is 
said to have placed it (dadate; and Sayana, dharayati), It should 
be noted, that the Katha-upanisad (11,3.1) and the Bhagavadgita 
(XV. 1) which borrow the same imagery replace the word stupa 
with asvattha, which, unlike the former (I.e. stupa) is the name of 
a tree. The stupa is not indicative of ‘tree’ as such, though in the 
expression vanasya stupam the farmer word would indicate ‘wood’. 
The primary meaning of stupa is ‘collection’ (fir. v fstyai ); and, in 
this case, ‘an arrangement in the form of a tree’. However, this 
‘tree 5 has its supporting bottom ( budhna) up in the sky. The later 
texts, mentioned above, change the word budhna to mula (root- 
source). If one fixes his attention on the Vedic image alone, the 
stupa of Vanina would have a rounded bottom up. From it the 
streaks of light (ketavah) would shoot down (nicinah syuh). These 
streaks of light were changed to ‘branches’ in the later texts, as 
they changed the stupa to the asvattha tree. In the original (Vedic) 
image, the budhna is the sun- disk, or the curved canopy of the sky; 
and the stupa is the mass (collection) of light-rays that shoot from 
it and reach the earth. There is another place in RV where Agni is 
described as axusa-stupa (III. 29. 3), where the stupa is sought to be 
differentiated from the deity, the fire-god, and appears to indicate 
the tuft of hair, or helmet, in the form of flames. This gets support 
from the name Hiranyastupa, where also the word stupa occurs 
as the second member of the compound. The word hiranyastupa 
would mean ‘one having the stupa of gold’. Hiranyastupa was 
the seer of RV X.149 (see esp. verse 5) and was from the family 
of Ahgiras. The word stupa here would indicate a helmet, or a 
cap, or even the bunch of hair tied in a knot on the head. This 
would give a twofold image of stupa: (i) elongated mass (cf. stupa 
of Varuna) with a separate budhna ; (ii) a canopy-like, or hair- 
knot-like rounded top (as we see in the case of the hair of the 
Buddha). The latter gets support where stupa is the word used 
for the upper back portion of the head, along with the knot of 
hair tied up (Taittiriya-brahxnana III.3.6.5; Pahcavhnsa-brahmana 
XIII. 4. 4). At the Pahcavirnsa-brahmana noted above, there is a 
graphic suggestion for stupa being the rounded upper portion of the 
head. In the context of a ritual, it is said, as an explanation, that 
the horns axe more pointed than the stupa and the commentator, 
Sayana, explains: “stupa is the central portion between the horns” 
(stupah srhgayor madhyah sarnhito desah). This is in the case of 
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the actual head. By extension to a cover on the head, it would 
mean that a rounded helmet is the stupa; or, any rounded cover, 
or a canopy would be stupa . This is one aspect. But, when the fire 
is said to be ar^sa-sfupa, as noted above, or at another place Agni 
is invoked to tcnrdi the top of heaven with his stupa-s (RV VIL2.1: 
upa sprsa divyam sanu stupaih), the stupa-s are the formation of 
the tapering flames that rise upwards. In the first case (the stupa 
of Varuna) the Buddhist stupa with the rounded dome is answered; 
in the second the one that is conic. 

How are we to explain the fact, that, though the word stupa, is 
known to the Rgveda, and even the later texts mention it, it does 
not occur in the funeral context in the Vedic tradition, while in 
the Buddhist tradition it is so used? Taking the clue from what 
the Buddha has said, and noted above, in the case of the stupa for 
special persons, we could say that the Vedic custom was to build 
some sort of a mound over the ashes of the dead; but, in some spe- 
cial cases such a mound might have been more spectacular, with a 
rapering or dome-like canopy-like structure. But, it was not given 
the name stupa , as the word was used in auspicious contexts, like 
the flames of the sacrificial fire, or a divine pole, as noted above. 
The rounded or canopy-like structure might have been made for 
kings or special priests. An interesting indication to that effect is 
in the request of the sage Vasxstha, who implores on Varuna to 
see that he (Vasistha) does not go to the house made of clay (RV. 
VII. 89.1: mo su varuna rnrnrnayaxn grhasii rajann ahajn gamara). 
The clay-house is the monument on the ashes of the dead. That 
this prayer is in view of the impending death is clear from the words 
in a later verse from the same hymn, “As I am getting swelled like 
a leather-bag bloated with air” (ibid. 2), indicating dropsy or some 
such terminal disease. This hymn was for a person suffering from 
dropsy. 9 Though the custom was to collect the bones, after cremar 
tion, in an urn, it is not probable that the word grha £ house 5 refers 
to the small urn. It is more probable, that it refers to a bigger 
structure on the urn after it was buried in the earth. Though it 
is not called stupa, for the probable reason given above, it brings 
to our mind the mat tiJca- th upa of the Buddhistic tradition. This 
structure, called grha, must have been in appearance like a small 
house with a thatched dome and held inside it the urn* This must 
have been for special persons, while for the commoners there was 
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the less elaborate mound called smasana, which, was the ‘resting 
place for the body’ (cf. Yaska, Nirukta III.l: sma = sarira+sana 
= sayanam ) , or the mound whereunder the body (in the form of the 
bones collected after cremation) ‘slept’. As the Vedic ritual texts 
deal with the sacrificial aspect of life, and the practices that are 
commonly followed, there is hardly any room for royal and stately 
funeral monuments. But, indications in the mrnmayarn-grham can- 
not be bypassed. The smasana, and likewise the ‘clay-house’ was 
not built immediately after the cremation and the collection of the 
bones. It was built after some period had passed, and away from 
the locality. The smasana was of two types: the square one and 
the round one. The square one was for the followers of the Vedic 
gods (daivyah prajah ) and the found one was for those belong- 
ing to the asura-s ( asuryah prajah). It is further said, that the 
one for the ‘godly people’ (i.e. Vedic) was not separated from the 
ground, while the other one was separated ( Satapatha-brahmana 
XIII. 8.1. Iff). The Vedic smasana-s were of different sizes, depend- 
ing upon the varna of a person. For a brahman a it was high up to 
the mouth of a person; that for a ksatriya it was up to the chest; 
for a vaisya it was up to the thighs and for a sudra it had to be up 
to the knees. For a woman (of all varna-s) it was to be up to the 
hips. 

From what has been noted above, the Buddhistic stupa appears 
to have been evolved from the smasana structure mentioned in the 
Vedic texts. It is not improbable that the asurya type mentioned 
therein, the round one, was borrowed by the Buddhists from a 
non- Vedic practice. It is not necessary to believe that the asurya 
practice was of a non-Indian origin; and, though it was non- Vedic, 
there was a continuous effort for the assimilation of the Vedic and 
the non- Vedic. The post-Rgvedic texts on ritual, as a rule, stress 
that the gods and' the asura-s were both sons of Prajapati, though 
they always contested. As has been said earlier, there seems a 
probability of the stupa-like structure being prevalent even among 
the more aff luent and honoured persons who followed the Vedic 
religion. This structure called grha must have been over and above 
the smasana ; but the word stupa was not popularly used for it. 
However, there is no doubt that the Buddhistic word stupa pre- 
supposes its use even among the Vedic people, though it is not 
recorded. How else could the word be suddenly seen used for such 
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a structure in the Buddhistic literature? It is clear that, like the 
word vihara, they adopted it from the usage of the Vedic people. 
The word vihara is also from the Vedic sacrificial context; 10 it is 
for the enclosure where the fires were kept. The Buddhists adopted 
such word for status. 

Another word to be considered in this context is caitya. This 
word does not occur in the Vedic texts as such. It is seen used 
in the Sutra period, which concurs with the rise of the Buddha 
and the Buddhistic faith, and also with the rise of the Jain faith. 
However, caitya was more prevalent in the Jain faith, and among 
all these faiths it was not restricted to the mound or structure 
over the ashes of the dead. As in the later period the. stupa was 
erected even on a hair or a nail of a living Buddha, the caitya 
came to be any thing including a hall, a tree and a shrine. The 
later Buddhistic faith applied the term caitya also for a funeral 
mound. This is clear from the account that a Bodhisattva called 
Sarvasattva Priyadarsana wrapped his body with the cloth steeped 
in aromatic oils and set fire to it, and Caused to be erected as many 
as 84,000 (obviously a mythical number!) caitya-s . 11 A reg ular 
practice of preparing caitya-s from the clay mixed with oil and 
honey and cutting them lengthwise obtains in the later Bud dhis tic 
period among the Buddhists of Nepal, along with the gift of such 
miniature caitya-s. 12 Among the Jains initiation took place in a 
caityalaya , 13 and one Hindu Grhyasiitra. speaks of Cai tya-yajha. It 
is the Asvalayana-grhya-sutra (1.12.1-4) which recommends even 
sending an offering to a caitya, if it is in a far off place. In any 
case, the origin of the Caitya is in citi or cita, which is ‘pile*; and 
the earliest concept of the citi ,, and hence of the caitya, is in the 
Vedic rite of Agnicayana. The Satapatha- b rah man a (VI. 2.3.1) uses 
the word citi. There is mention of various such citi-s or cita-s in the 
context of the Agnicayana, including the s mas An a-cita ; 14 aatd the 
Agnicayana rite goes back far prior to the pre-Buddhistie period, 
as it is mentioned in the post-f^gvecLic Sarphitas. The A gnic ayana 
is, virtually, Agniciti; or, in othey words, we may call it Agmcaitya, 
though no structure remained at the place after the rite was over. 
The worship of the caitya continued in the Hindu tradition. The 
JRamayana (Ayodhya. 56.33) 15 and the MahabhArata (Vanald0.67) 
mention it. In fine we could say, that the stupa 16 and the caitya 
have their origin in the Vedic practice and concept. 
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LOKESH CHANDRA 
SUDARSHANA DEVI SINGHAL 

STATE SYSTEM IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA 


There were two major state ceremonies in ancient Cambodia: 
(i) the accession of a king to the throne, followed by (ii) the coro- 
nation within the next few years, with due selection of the site, 
preparation for the architectural complex and the consecration of 
the coronation icon. 

On accession the king either (i) inherited the palladium of his 
father or predecessor, or (ii) he took possession of the national 
palladium, if any, which pertained to the state over the centuries, 
and not necessarily to his dynasty alone. 

On coronation the king had an icon consecrated specifically 
for the occasion. It was the regnal icon, distinguished from the 
national palladium. As the regnal icon was associated with the 
ruling monarch, it was named after him, for example, Indresvara 
was the Linga of Isvara commissioned by Indravarman. 

# 

As the kings of Cambodia were mostly Saiva, they consecrated 
Saiva Lihgas. The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana states that wher- 
ever Ravana went, he carried his Golden Linga, and worshipped it 
from the desire of sovereignty (jambunada-mayam lingam stbapya 
ravanab arcayamasa...). The Tantras state that a Golden Linga 
should be worshipped when anyone desires sovereignty (Rao 1914: 
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2/1-78 n). The tradition of regnal Lihgas in Cambodia goes back 
to the sixth century in the Pre-Angkorian Chenla period (Kulke 
1993:335). The Prah That Kvan Fir inscription dated Saka 638= 
AJD. 716, in Sanskrit records that Puskara had divine Puskaresa 
consecrated by eminent brahman sages (devas sri-puskareso dvija- 
vara-munibhis sthapitah puskarena). Puskara is identical with 
king Puskaraksa mentioned in the inscriptions of Yasovarman and 
Raj endravarman (Majumdar 1953:55). Briggs (1951:60) believes it 
to be “the first example in Cambodian history of the apotheosis of 
a king”. The Puskaresa was erected by brahmans under instruc- 
tions of the king. He had it done to ensure his personal well-being 
as well as that of his people through the divine grace of Siva. How 
could he apotheosize himself? The Lihga was installed by kings for 
coronation rites and its worship was conducted regularly by learned 
and virtuous brahmans. King Udayadityavarman built a Mount of 
Gold in the centre of his capital, in emulation of the abode of gods 
situated in the centre of Hemadri (= Meru) in Jambudvipa. He con- 
secrated a Golden Lihga on top of his Golden Mount and appointed 
Sahkara-pandita as its priest (yajaka). Barth has mis-translated 
kaladhau tain... lingazn as “a lihga of Siva, honoured with ablu- 
tions at the prescribed times.” Kaladh au ta means ‘golden’. The 
Golden Lihga ( kaladhautarn ... sai va-lihgam, svaxnalihga) in stan- 
zas 24 and 26 refers to the royal Lihga, and conveys no impression 
of apotheosis (Barth 1885:131, Briggs 171). The irresistible fasci- 
nation with apotheosis, funerary monuments, and the like impede 
the understanding of Cambodian history. The general religions 
ambience of Cambodia and Champa was of Saiva Agamas. Both 
followed the Agamic rites, wherein the installation or consecration 
of the image of Siva or His Lihga for general well-being was com- 
mon. For instance Sambhuvarman re-consecrated (prat is th Epitah) 
the Sambhu-Bhadresvara which had been burnt down. It had orig- 
inally been consecrated by Bhadravarman (Majumdar 1927 : 2 . 10 : 
campadese janayatu sukhaih sarnhubhadresvaro ’yam). King In- 
dravarman of Champa reconstructed the temple of Bhadfadhipatl- 
svara in Saka 721= A.D. 79,9 which had been destroyed by in - 
vaders from across the seas, consecrated (sthapi tarn) a royal Lihga, 
thence known as Indra-bhadresvara, which protected the earth, 
and delighted his subjects. The King donated lands to Indrab- 
hadresvara, the cause of the happiness of the whole world. In this 
inscription parthivarn lihgam has been mistranslated as ‘earthen 
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Linga’. Parthiva means ‘royal’ in this context (ib. 44-51). In Saka 
776= A. D. 854 King Vikrantavarman granted lands to two temples 
of Siva: Vikranta-rudresvara and Vikranta-devadhibhavesvara. 
The words sakala-jagad-hitakaranaya ‘for the prosperity of the 
whole world’, kixtaye sa eva subham adat ‘gave a meritorious gift 
for the sake of glory’ are a clear indication that the first part of 
the king’s name followed by Isvara indicates the meritorious ac- 
tion of the king while alive. It has nothing to do with apotheosis. 
The Bhadresvara temple, like Pasupatinath in Nepal, was the na- 
tional shrine of Siva, a symbol of the people and king of Champa 
(ib. 2.72f.). To endow or maintain existing Lingas, or to establish 
or consecrate new Lingas was a pious duty performed by kings, 
their relations and may be by others. Their name was associated 
with the new icon: Hhadravaxman established the Bhadresvara ‘the 
Isvara Icon established by Rhadra[varman].’ 

Srikantha Sivacarya, in his commentary on the Brahznasutras , 
says: “We do not perceive any difference between the Vedas and the 
Sivagamas” (ca vayam veda-si vagamayor bhedam pasyamah, Rao 
1914:2/1.9). Both the traditions were fortified by Jayavarman II. 
He instituted the Rgvedic rajasuya rites of aindra mahabhiseka un- 
der the appellation of Devaraja (= Indra) and the Agamic Saiva 
ritual was integrated into it as the consecration of the Saiva Linga 
atop the Golden Mount (Meru). The third stream was the devas- 
tating Tantric rituals of VinEsikha. The occurrence of words like 
Rgveda, hot a and abhikhya indicates the introduction of Vedic rites 
by Jayavarman II. Abhikhya in the Sanskrit inscription is used in 
the Rgvedic sense of overawing lustre or radiance that pre-empts 
the enemy from rash action. Abhikhya is translated as Entge- 
genstrahlung ‘radiance against [the opponent to counteract him]’, 
Lichtschein ‘lustre, glow’ by Hermann Grassman (Worterbuch zum 
Rigveda, Leipzig, 1872:83). In RV. 1.148.5 men are blinded by his 
splendour and cannot hurt him. The mantra 1.155.5 to Visnu-Indra 
points out that a mortal who beholds two steps of him is restless 
and ventures not to approach the third step. The verse 2.30.9 
asks Indra and others to pierce with his abhikhya one who would 
destroy us. The verse 4.17.17 invokes Indra to be the guardian 
( abhikhyata ) for vital strength and freedom. The verse 8.23.5 refers 
to the imperishable flame of Agni, shining with lofty splendour, 
with effulgent resplendence ( abhikhya bhasa brhata susukvanih ) to 
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give us riches combined with hero strength as Lord of Power and 
Might (RV. 8.23.12), and to avert all the demon hosts (8.23.13). 
The verse 10.112.10 implores Indra to be the abhikhya of the sup- 
plicant, as he is the great warrior, the truly valiant, for noth- 
ing is done, even far away, without thee (na rte tvat kriyate kirn 
can a). The Sanskrit inscription brings to the fore the elan vi- 
tale of Devaraja Indra in the phrase devarajabhikhya. Abhikhya 
was the overawing presence, the stern majesty, the sense of over- 
whelming superiority, the spectacle and style of the newly won 
political apogee of Jayavarman II. “The spectacle by suggesting 
that strength untold, riches unaccountable, lay behind the facade 
of empire, the style, by making the empire always seem a more 
formidable people, a more different people, than they really were” 
(cf. Morris 1982). It was the charisma of his imperial presence. 

Jayavarman II introduced the hereditary position of the hot a. 
besides that of the purohita. Hot a was the priest for Rgvedic 
yajnas, while purohita was the chief priest for all worship rituals 
(Briggs 82, 90). The hota of Cambodian kings were as follows: 


Ifota 

of King 

A.D. 

Briggs 

* 

Sikhasanti 

Indravarman I 

877-889 

95,98 

Sikhasiva 

Yasovarman I 

S89-900+ 

105,114 

Sivacarya 

Isanavarman II 


131 

Isanamurti 

Jayavarman IV 

928- 

116 

Sivacarya 

Rajendravarman II 

944-968 

124 

Sankara 

Narayana 

« 

Jayavarman V 

n 

968-1001 

>** 

134 

hota 

Suryavarman II 

1113-1150 

Coedes 

Hrsikesa 


IC.3.183 

Jayavarman VII 

1181-1215-f 

229 

Vidyesavid 


1243- 

243 

t crowned 

Indravarman III 


243-251 

V idyesa-dhiman 

Indrajayavarman 

1308-1327 

252 

y> 

Jayavarman Para- 
mesvara 

1327- 

253 
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The Rgvedic hot a. was a continuing institution of the Cambo- 
dian state from the ninth to the fourteenth century, as can be seen 
in the above tabulation. The Bat Chum inscriptions give regula- 
tions regarding the bathing place (tirtha) of Bat Chum where only 
the hota and brahmans who knew the Vedas could bathe (Briggs 
1951:131). The Sanskrit inscription says in the Old Khmer portion 
that Atmasiva was the acaryahoma of His Majesty Sivaloka (= 
Rajendravarman II) (D 36-39, Briggs 124). Acarya-homa is homa- 
acarya ‘the acarya for homa rites’ that is, hota. The Prasat Kandol 
Dom (North) inscription of Indravarman speaks of clouds of smoke 
gusts arising from the yajhagnihotra pervading the skies (yasya 
yajhagniho tran am khe babhur dhumapanktayah , st.21, Majumdar 
1953:59). The agnihotras were performed daily and hence the con- 
tinuing role of the hota. Later on in stanza 40, Sivasoma is stated 
to be a scholar of the Vedas ( vedavid ). The brahmana Divakara 
of Jayavarman V knew the Samaveda, and crushed the heads of 
enemies with mantras (samavida ... ripii-bhogi-bhogan mamardda 
mantraih ..., Prasat Komphus inscription dated 892, Majumdar 
1953:296). The Rgveda (bahvrca) is referred to in the Banteay 
Srei inscription of Jayavarman V dated A..D. 890 (ib.273). The 
sounds of the Veda axe invoked for protection against the enemy 
in the Prasat Andon inscription of Jayavarman IV (ib.172). The 
inscriptions refer to constant performance of yajhas. The Preah Ko 
stele of Indravarman speaks of smoke rising from the sacrifices from 
his abode (ib.52). Jayavarman V appointed Kavisvara to the rites 
of sacred fire ( agnikarya , Lovek inscription of Harsavarman III, 
Majumdar 1953:422). The smoke arising from fire rites needed 
several vents or large windows to escape, otherwise it would choke 
and suffocate the officiants. These yaj nasal as have been termed 
‘libraries’, and their real function has been missed. Mazzeo and 
Antonini (1978:87) point out that “the name ‘libraries’ is purely 
conventional, for in reality we have no idea what this type of build- 
ing was used for. Such ‘libraries’ have been found dating back as 
far as the Preah Ko period. Built of brick ... they were square in 
shape, at least at the outset, and had one door only, plus a number 
of small windows.” These small windows were vents for smoke to 
pour out. The rectangular brick ‘libraries’ at Prasat Phnom Chisor 
are lighted on each side by two highly-placed rectangular windows 
(Briggs 161): they seem to be smoke vents. They have a parallel 
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in the Pawon near Borobudur, which is termed Bajranalan, as it 
was a homa temple (Lokesh Chandra 1995-36f.). 

The primary function of the ‘libraries’ was as (i) yajnasalas 
with vents for the smoke to escape, but they could also have been 
(ii) sacristies for keeping sacred vessels or vestries for ritual vest- 
ments, besides (iii) libraries for books. An inscription, without 
date, found in the ruined edicule of Prasat Khna indicates that 
this edifice was a library (Briggs 131). According to Chinese dy- 
nastic histories Funan had libraries and collections of books (19). 
Such buildings are called ‘libraries’ by the Thais and Laotians. 
The yajnasala culture disappeared when Angkor ceased to exist 
and the role of these edifices was forgotten. They were deemed 
to be libraries in the new Buddhist ambience with its accent on 
the Tripitaka and its commentaries which ran into several hundred 
codices. ‘Libraries’ appear alongside the central chapel from the 
time of Indravarman (99) who performed sacrifices. The ‘library’ 
and gopura were two architectural innovations of this period (100). 
Briggs points out pairs of ‘libraries’ in the following monuments: 


Page 

101 

Preah Ko 

119 

Prasat Thom 

120 

Prasat Pram 

130 

Prasat Khna 

135 

Banteay Srei 

161 

Prasat Phnom Chisor 

171 

Baphuon 

182 

Prasat Phnom Rung 

191 

Chausay Tevoda 

192 

Banteay Samre 

197, 201 

Augkor Wat 

214 

Ta Prohm of Bati 

221 

Preah Khan 


Created by Jayavarman 
(921-941) 

Raj endr avar man II (944-958) 
Founded in 967 

U day adityavarman II 
(1050-1066) 

Suryavarman I (1011-1050) 
Suryavarman II (1113-1150) 
Suryavarman II 
Suryavarman II 
Jayavarman VII (1181-1219) 
Jayavarman VII 


Apotheosis has been made a cornerstone of Cambodian his- 
tory as the Devaraja cult. But no tendencies can be discerned in 
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Cambodia to apotheosize the ruling king. The king, in fact con- 
ducted various rites to proclaim his just government by just means. 
Three important state events characterised the reign of a king: 

1. Accession. King Jayavarman II founded the state of Cambo- 
dia by giving it the name Kambuja, and by creating the national 
capital region of Angkor. His aindra coronation was denoted by 
the term Devaraja (= Indra) and his regnal icon of Siva came to 
be known as kamraten jagat ta raja (KJR). Lord Siva was the 
Lord of the Universe as well as the Kingdom on this earth: jagat 
means ‘universe’, as against raja = rajya ‘kingdom’. Thus the new 
state was sanctified in perpetuity. The KJR became the national 
palladium with his successors. It was the continuing state. His 
successors exercised power by virtue of taking control of the KJR, 
the insignia of power. If they shifted to a new capital, they took it 
along. 

2. Ancestor temples. If a king was not the crown prince or in 
direct royal descent, he sought his legitimation by enshrining his 
royal ancestors in specially erected ancestor temples. Sometimes 
the king was blue-blooded from the maternal side. So parents 
and grandparents on both the paternal and maternal sides were 
enshrined as gods and goddesses. It lent the charisma of royal 
descent to the king and irradiated regnal aura in the minds of his 
subjects. It was the enshrinement of ancestors ( pitryana ) and not 
the apotheosis of the regnant king. 

3. Coronation rites were introduced on a grand scale by Jayavar- 
man II. They included (i) the construction of a Central Mount 
(Vnam Kantal) or Golden Mount in the centre of the new capital, 
(ii) the consecration of a new coronation icon, the Saiva Linga, 
named after the king to be crowned, and (iii) these rites being 
Rgvedic were performed by a Rgvedic priest technically known 
as the Hota. The controversy surrpunding Devaraja, the Regnal 
Linga, ancestor temples and apotheosis has been reviewed above 
in the light of a Government of the Time (Royal Linga) in the 
syndrome of a Perpetual State (KJR), truly and firmly laid by 
both Vedic and Agamic rites and if need be in sublime blessings of 
ancestors in the symbiosis of devayana and pitryana. 
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V. SWAMINATHAN 


THE BRHADARANYAKOPANISAD 
ITS PLACE IN ADVAITA 


The Brhadaranyakopanisad [= Br.Up.] also known as Vajasa- 
neyi-Brahmanopanisad holds a unique position in the realm of Ad- 
vaita Vedanta. Its being mentioned last in the traditional enumer- 
ation of the ten major upanisads 1 possesses a special significance 
when taken together with the mentioning of the Isavasya, as the 
first, another upanisad belonging to the same Vedic school, viz., 
the Vajasan eyi-sakha. Right from very remote times the Vedantic 
tradition has been unanimously maintaining that all the upanisads 
have a common purpose and they consistently teach one and the 
same reality even though the method of treatment and the arrange- 
ment of the matter vary from one upanisad to the other 2 . The 
Isavasya, with the exception of Mandukya , is the shortest among 
the upanisads , and the Brhadaranyaka the largest. The truth en- 
shrined in the Isavasya, receiving in graded stages fuller elucidar 
tion and greater elaboration in the other eight upanisads, finds its 
fullest exposition in the Brhadaranyaka. The science of the self 
(atmavidya) has found expression, in both the forms - contracted 
and expanded - in the same sakha. In fact the Vedic tradition 
firmly asserts that the Brhadaranyaka is the brahmana (amplifi- 
cation) of the Isavasya. In short the exposition of atmavidya has 
culminated in the teachings of Brhadaranyaka and we will not be 
deflecting from truth if we say that the Brhadaranyaka presents 
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the perfection attained by atmavidya, comprehending within itself 
the teaching of all the other u panisads. 

The Brhadaranyaka had remained, all through the ages, a pere- 
nnial source of inspiration to all the teachers and expounders of 
Advaita and they have enriched their contribution by freely and 
profitably drawing upon it. 

The profound wisdom it displays, the sublime philosophy it 
expounds, the incisive analysis it conducts into the hu man person- 
ality and experiences in all their aspects, the marvellous sincerity 
and earnestness with which it undertakes enquiry into the various 
metaphysical and epistemological problems and the grandeur it ex- 
hibits in the dialogues and disputations, where sage Yajnavalkya 
is the dominating figure, have earned for this upanisad the appel- 
lation brhat ‘grand’. Anandagiri observes, “besides being great in 
extent, this upanisad is great in what it conveys too, because it 
not only unfolds the infinite Brahman but also deals with all the 
necessary means that lead the aspirant to an immediate realization 
of the Brahman .” 3 

It is a matter of great interest to see that the name Advaita by 
which the philosophy of the upanisads, that took its characteris- 
tic form and shape in the hands of Sankara after passing through 
Badarayana, Gaudapada and other illustrious preceptors, is known 
as derived from the Brhadaranyakopanisad . 4 Br.Up. contains nu- 
merous mahavakyas , statements that purport the identity of the 
individual self (atman) with the universal self (Brahman).® 

In teaching the identity of atman and Brahman Br.Up., be- 
sides handling the direct and indirect methods as the other upa- 
nisads, employs a new device which is rather striking and interest- 
ing. In the statement ^ wsRWtaK ^ ancRT u afcdc 6 the upanisad 
deliberately displaces the attributes. Brahman is characterized as 
“immediate and direct” and the individual self as “that which is 
within all.” Really it is the individual self that is “immediate and 
direct” and Brahman, being all-pervasive is “that which is within 
ah” and as such the attributes must exchange places . 7 The purpose 
of the transference of the attributes of the one to the other is to 
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stress the fundamental identity of the jivatman and Brahman and 
to dispel the wrong notion that the jiva is different from Brahman. 

The self-luminosity or self-revealing character (svaprakasa) of 
the atman, one of the pivotal doctrines of Advaita, is not only 
referred to but also fully demonstrated, in successive stages, by 
employing unambiguous language and adducing unassailable argu- 
ments in the celebrated Jyotirbrahmana 8 of Br.Up. 

That consciousness exists at all times (even in times of deep 
sleep), irrespective of the presence of the object to be lit, is another 
lofty truth Br.Up. has to teach thinking minds: “The vision of the 
seer is never lost ,” 9 “During sound sleep, seeing, he sees not .” 10 The 
purport here is that the everlasting awareness is there; but there is 
neither the seen (object) nor the seer (subject) as the relation of the 
seer and the seen has totally dissolved leaving pure consciousness 
to shine in its inherent glory. 

Advaita recognizes two types of cognitions, viz., vrtti-jnana and 
svaru pa-jnana. Vrtti-jnana is that which arises when the pramanas 
such as the pratyaksa are operative. It consists of two aspects - 
the vrtti or modification of the internal organ ( antahkarana ) and 
consciousness, the latter being delimited by the former. It follows 
that vrtti-jnana is liable to origination and dissolution as the vrtti 
is subject to production and destruction. It is called anityadrsti. 
Consciousness which is conditioned by vrtti is, by nature, eternal 
and exists in itself at all times and it is called nityadrsti. It is by 
the self-luminous consciousness that the vrtti is able to reveal em- 
pirical objects, as in itself, it is non-luminous (jada). This two-fold 
division of knowledge lies embedded in the passage: 

11 Sankara has brought this twofold division of cog- 
nition to the surface with his penetrating vision which at once 
explains the apparent conflict between our day to day experience 
and the eternality of consciousness proclaimed in the srutis. 

That Brahman defies any positive description and that there is 
no means of knowing Brahman other than the negative approach 
find assertion only in Br.Up . 12 The explicit mention that sruti 
is the only pramana that can enlighten one on the true nature 
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of the self 13 is another speciality that distinguishes Br.Up. from 
other upanisads. 

Advaita derives from Br.Up. the concept of the principle of 
Maya or Avidya that plays a vital role in establishing the oneness 
of Reality. Both the terms maya and avidya. are not only met 
within the same upanisad but also used in the sense in which they 
are understood in Advaita . 14 

The oneness of the atman and the falsity of the world are main- 
tained in Advaita by the phenomenon called vivarta which consists 
in one entity assuming temporarily a variety of forms foreign to 
its own intrinsic form without suffering any transformation what- 
soever. 

The stock example of vivarta is the instance of the rope-serpent 
which merges into the rope and becomes one with it, without leav- 
ing any trace , simultaneously with the emergence of the knowledge 
of the rope. The Maitreyi-brahmana of Br.Up. brings the con- 
cept of vivarta to the forefront in bold relief. First Y ajnavalkya 
declares that “all is at man ” 15 and there exists nothing over and 
above this a tman. The identity of the at man and all (the sentient 
and insentient beings) could become intelligible only in the light 
of the phenomenon of vivarta and any phenomenon like parinama 
cannot satisfactorily account for the one sentient being appearing 
an altogether different entity without undergoing any change. To 
present this fact with greater force and clarity, Y ajnavalkya further 
asserts, “Where all had become a tman alone, who should see what 
with what instrument ?” 16 What is meant in the above statement is 
that as at the time of final liberation resulting from the realization 
of the true nature of atman every thing becomes one with a tman, 
like the serpent with the rope, without leaving any residue atman is 
the entity left alone without anything that may serve as the object 
or the instrument of seeing. The insentient universe of diversity 
becoming one with the a tman (pure consciousness) on the dawn of 
the realization of the atxnan is an unmistakable instance of vivarta. 
It is Br.Up. that proclaims in plain words the illusory character 
or mitbyatva of the world of duality in passages like ^ ik laflw usrftT 
ciEvk P twRi df<KR and ■*? k^^fd 18 and finally asserts the 

non-existence of the world in the ultimate reality (% Ktsr ). 19 
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Advaita has accepted the concept of grades of reality. It does 
not assign the same ontological status to both Brahman and the 
world. Brahman is of a higher order of reality, paramarthika-satya 
and the world belongs to an inferior order of reality ( vya vah arika- 
satya). The above statement, therefore, it must be understood, 
denies only ultimate reality, paramarthika-satyatva , for the world 
and does not rule out the admissibility of empirical reality for the 
world and hence it does not come into conflict with our experience. 
The significant use of iv a (as if) in the previous passages shows the 
acceptance of some sort of reality — empirical reality — to the world. 
The concept of the grades in reality is established solely on the 
authority of Br.IJp. which explicitly mentions two types of reality 
in the sentence 20 This sentence will hardly convey any 

sense, if both the words (one in the nominative case and other in 
the genitive) are taken to convey the same sense. It will give rise to 
an intelligible sense only when some distinction is admitted in the 
meanings of the two words. To make the sentence intelligible the 
upanisad undertakes to explain the meaning of the sentence as mm 
^ W*Rl 21 Here the upanisad draws out a sharp difference in 

the reality of the world (implied by prana) and that of the at man. 
This distinction will be meaningless if the world is granted the 
same ontological status as the Brahman. Therefore reality has 
to be understood as two-fold. The only possible difference that 
could be conceived with reference to reality is (1) real at all times 
and (2) tentatively real Brahman is real 

at all times and the world is real only tentatively (i.e. until the 
time of the realization of the self). But for the concept of the 
‘grades of reality 5 numerous contradictions would crop up within 
the upanisadic texts and would remain unresolved. 

Br.IJp. is emphatic in the matter of the doctrine of ‘liberation 
even while alive 5 (Jivanmukti) . “Then the mortal becomes immortal 
and he becomes Brahman in this body itself. 5522 Liberation does not 
wait for death or journey to the other world. In no other upanisad 
jivanmukti has been delineated with so much eloquence. 

Another instance where Br.Up. deviates from the other upa- 
nisads is in its view regarding the nature of sainsara or bondage. 
Bondage is the outcome of the self (a tman) associating or iden- 
tifying itself with the notself (anatman) . According to the other 
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upanisads the anatman consists of nama (name) and rupa (form) 
and the atman who is devoid of form and name becomes bound 
or fettered by assuming name and form or identifying himself with 
those that possess name and form. Br.Up. adds karman or ac- 
tion and conceives the not-self a trio consisting of nama, rupa and 
iarman . 23 These three form a composite and inseparable whole 
where each component is dependent on the other for its very exis- 
tence, manifestation and dissolution. 

It is in Br.Up. that we find explicit mention of the three 
causes, sravana, manana and nididhyasana 24 that bring about 
atma-darsana (immediate realization of the self) the avowed goal 
of the Vedanta. Sravana consists in determining the purport of the 
upanisads, manana in an intelligent understanding of the truths of 
the upanisads in the light of logic and reasoning and nididhyasana 
in contemplating upon what has been determined and verified by 
the exercise of reasoning. Br.Up. has fully recognized the ines- 
timable value of reasoning in philosophical thinking and has counted 
manana next only to sravana in importance. In no other upanisad 
do we come across such an exalted position assigned to reason- 
ing as is done here. It will be a matter of absorbing interest to 
note that Br.Up. had not only prescribed manana as an indis- 
pensable aid to abma-saksatkara but had actually demonstrated at 
length what it had prescribed. In the first two chapters, known as 
Madhu-kanda, it expounds the true nature of atman; in the next 
two chapters, known as Muni~kanda or Y ajn avalkiya-kanda it es- 
tablishes the truth of the teachings of the first two chapters by a 
free exercise of reasoning 25 and in the last two chapters known as 
Khila-kanda it deals with certain exercises in meditation ( upasana ) 
as a preliminary to nididhyasana. The importance of mana na lies 
in that it affords a firm footing to truths known from sravana lib- 
erating them from the grip of all possible doubts. 

The insistence of Br.Up. on the exercise of reasoning in philo- 
sophical thought had left an indelible impression on Sankara’s 
mind. In all his comentaries he has pressed into service his mar- 
vellous faculty of reasoning. On several occasions, he has openly 
stressed the importance of reasoning . 26 His observation in Br.Up. 
on the role of reasoning is instructive and enli ght ening. 
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One cannot fail to notice in the passage cited above the height to 
which Sankara has elevated the importance of reason and logic in 
ascertaining the truth of the Vedanta. 

Of all his commentaries only in the one on Br.Up. Sankara 
had displayed his consummate skill in argumentation and given 
expression to his logical thinking to the maximum extent. The 
Brhadaranyakopanisad-bhasya bristles with long discussions and 
penetrating analysis in almost every passage, |roxn the very begin- 
ning to the end. He arrives at the true import of problematic pas- 
sages only after subjecting them, in all possible ways, to searching 
criticism and cogent reasoning. The Brh adarajjyaka embraces al- 
most all the topics in philosophy and hence provides Sankara with 
ample opportunity to enter into rational investigations at every 
step. Any philosophical point of importance stirs him to conduct 
detailed enquiry. In Br.Up .- bhasya he had debated and settled 
ever so many philosophical issues which could not find a place in 
his Bhasya on the Brahmasutras 2s In fact his Bhasya on Br.Up. 
stands on a par with his Sariraka-bhasya in its richness and vari- 
ety of philosophical contents and depth of philosophical wisdom. 
Suresvara rightly observes that under the pretext of expounding 
Br.Up.-, Sankara had really sublimated the true meaning of the 
entire Veda 29 

All that Advaita Vedanta stwds for is already contained in 
the upanisads and the task that Sankara set before himself was to 
provide a rational basis to the philosophy taught in the upanisads . 
This he achieves with his wide and profound learning in the Vedas 
together with their accessories and his awe-inspiring mastery over 
logic. In his commentaries he has not imported any thing that is 
foreign to the spirit of the upanisadic teachings. 

What has been said in the foregoing account, though brief, 
is sufficient to disclose the dignified position Br.Up. occupies in 
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Advaita and the magnetic influence it wielded over the mighty in- 
tellect of Sankara. One will not fail to note that for certain impor- 
tant concepts and principles Advaita solely depends on Br.Up. 
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13. ci sfrqpiT? 3 ^ III. 9.26. 

14. iirqil^: 3 ^q fq^, II.5.19; q^t qra^qq wqfq q^qqcpfsq 

5:, IV.3.20; 


qqfqcqr, IV.4.3. 

15. ^^^WTcqi, II.4.6. 

16. II. 4. 14. 


17. ibid. II.4.14. 

18. ibid. IV.4.19. 

19. ibid. IV.4.19. 


20. ibid. II.3.6. 


21. ibid. II. 3 . 6 


22 . i -araqcqfe ij ai i aaqiPsfH<r 4 m 1 

ipr yrq^T vi4$dA4<i qjttt S&sqiqqsiOdsjjc!.- m<% cPi tret, IV.4. 7. 

23. qq qi ^ 1.6.1 and Bhasya thereon, flraiwq 


25. Sankara’s comments are worth noting in this context: 


3OTraqp)R rrgqnotq ^ftnM PrafRoqt 3 * ?p4q aqqfcciw^H qifqcqiftq qsq%q 
qasufrnmfei? f^rr fqqiferqi q q& n^raRra?PFqi 5 R 

wfqwt faqrcfaasrdq, Br.Up. IV.5.1. 

Suresvara holds that jalpa mode of reasoning is adopted in the 
3rd chapter and vada mode in the 4th chapter, Br.Up. variika, 


IV.5.2: 


qFPqi^R cfdj^ uRtmfcdH I 
qrep)F|q cr^jq: q& -taq* i 

26 . <R*nc[ 4 <i-cwi 4 q*flqwi d<[q<ifqd^ 4 <*i'-(ui! Pt^prasqprcT jwg^, 

Sar. Bhasya, 1.1.1; d^rqrgqrwPj ^RrareqifailllwHiui qq=* ftarfti 

*|rfe q^RTtgqffcqRI “sflTRqr H-d^” ffcT gRfc qprg# iplpft TRirU^, 

ibid. 1 . 1 . 2 . 


27. Br.Up. III.l.l. 

28. The meaning of the mahavakya ^ 1.4.10, the meaning 

of Brahman’s entry in qq ^H<s»l jM:, 1.4.7; self-luminosity 

of the self sncs&qq IV.3.6; «=nq 3 ?q: w4-4l(d:, IV.3.9; on 

vrttijnana and svarupajnana 1.4.10; III.4.2 and IV. 3.23. 

29. qr introductory verse to the 

Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya-vartika. 




D. SATYANARAYANA 


TUMBURU 


Tumburu 5 s name is a very popular name in India. Several stray 
verses ask to. stop his music because the hero is not well. His name 
is profusely found in Indian Literature whether Sanskrit , 1 Pali or 
Prakrit. Generally he is classed under a Yaksa 2 or a Gandharva 3 
class in Buddhist , 4 Jain 5 or Hindu literature. His name is found 
in the Ramayana , 6 MahabharataJ Kurma-purana , 8 Bhagavata , 9 
Padmar-purana , 10 Garuda 11 and Visnudharmottara. His basic char- 
acteristic as an expert in music is maintained every where. Besides 
being a Gandharva , 12 a race born for music, his voice was very 
sweet and mellifluous. To demonstrate his proficiency there is a 
raga 13 installed after his name. His music could be heard on a full- 
moon day from the top of the Gandhamadana mount . 14 He was a 
member of the court of Indra or Sakka or rather a leader of the mu- 
sical troupe . 15 He was also a member of the Kuberasabha . 16 His 
association with panca-sikha is universally accepted and demon- 
strates the fact of his being an exponent' of Sankhy-Yoga systems . 17 
His name is also referred to as an expert in Yoga . 18 He is associated 
with Narada . 19 He is also known as Nada-siva . 20 He is known as 
parama-bhagavata in Vaisnava literature as he along with Narada 
sang worshipful songs adoring Visnu . 21 Tumburu is also a founder 
of a Tantric School. 

His name is included in the list of Rsis of the Samaveda as 
well of the Black Yajuiveda for tarpana , 22 libation of water with 
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mantra. Inclusion in the list of tarpana means he must be a his- 
torical figure and not merely a mythological personality. That he 
could inflict curses and be an object of wrath is very much in the 
nature of Indian ethos. 

Biography: 

Tumburu. was the son of Kasyapa, 23 son of Marici and a grand- 
son of Brahma. Pradha was the name of his mother. 24 The Maha- 
bhaxata names Bahu or Visvabahu, Haha, Hilhu., as his brother. 25 
His daughter Lalita was married to Pancasikha. 26 The name of his 
wife was Rambha.. 27 He loved his wife dearly because of his blind 
love, Kebera inflicted a curse upon him. He was a friend of Anu. 28 

The cursed Tumburu became .demon Viradha. The Valmiki- 
Ramayana reports of killing of Viradha by Rama. Here Viradha 
narrates his story of the curse to him in his former life as Timburu 
and that the termination would be effected by his getting killed ' 
at the hands of Rama. 29 Sometimes his mother’s name is given as 
Arista- 30 He had two daughters named Manovati and Sukesa.. 31 He 
had two friends Candanodaka and Dundubhi. 32 Sometimes Can- 
danodaka is read as Candrodaka. 

The Kath asari tsagara gives the story of Urvasi and Pururava 
and states how they were separated by a curse of Tumburu. The 
Visnudharmottara also narrates. 33 

The Mahabbarata gives some details of his association with 
Pandavas, he came to witness the coronation of Krsnlt performed 
by Indra and Kamadhenu. 34 He came to see the battle when Arjuna 
protected the cows of the- Kauravas, 38 He was also present at the 
time of Horse sacrifice by Yudhisthira. 36 He awarded 100 horses to 
Yudhisthixa. 3 7 He welcomed Arjuna when he came to heavens at 
Hie invitation of Indra. 38 He also praised Hiranyakasipu when he 
became India. 39 Panini IV.3.104 makes him a disciple of Kalapin. 

Expert in Music and Dance: 

The Kurzna-purana gives a list of 12 Gandharvas and his name 
tops the list. 40 The Padma-p uran a refers to him as an expert in the 
nada-tattva ‘essence of basic cultivated sound’. 41 The Sangi taraja 
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refers tojtaim with respect in 5 vara chapter. 42 He was the teacher 
of UrvasL 43 TamburE an Indian musical instrument is named af- 
ter him. There is a rEga Tumburu priya named after him demon- 
strative of his creative genius in music. 44 On dance his views are 
quoted by Abhinavagupta in Natyasastra under the topic Tandava 
for recaira 45 exposition- The Nrttarainavali also quotes his views. 46 

Jain Literature: 

Jain literature refers to him as a devotee of Jina. In the 
SthanEngasutra 404 and 582 he is enlisted among the musicians at- 
tending the court of Indra. The Tattvarihabhigama-bhasya reads 
Tumburu as a synonym of Gandharva class. In the same way 
A vasyaka or Sadavasyaka-siitra reads his name as a synonym for 
Jakkha or Yaksa. 47 He is attendant of the nineteenth Arhat of the 
present Avasarpini. 

Tumburu’s Religion: 

He was a member of the court of Kubera, Yaksa chief. Yaksas 
are normally Saivas (Harivarnsa 13131). He is the regent of the 
Northern quarters (Megh. II. 8). Himalaya is supposed to be place 
of Siva where Kailasa is situated. 

Gandharvas are born from Visnu. 48 He is mostly associated 
with Narada in singing praise of Visnu. He also sang praise of 
Krsna, when he lifted the mount Govardhana. He was a devotee of 
Lord Vehkatesvara, the Venka tacal amah a tiny a narrates. A temple 
without Tumburu and Narada is of medium and not respectable 
nature. 49 . 

He was a founder of a Tantra school. 

The inscription of Sdok kak thorn in Cambodia (about 1052 
AJD.) speaks of the court priest Siva Kaivalya of the king Jayavar- 
man II established a royal cult at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury based upon the doctrines of four Tantric books brought from 
elsewhere (India) by Hir any adaman . 

The Netra tantra puts forward a division into three currents 
Daksina - Vama - Siddhanta associated with three manifestations 
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of Siva-Bhair a- Tumburu- Sadasiva. The Vama or the left current 
of Tumburu dominates by a group of female attendants led by Jay a, 
so he is a vama, left current tantric also- 50 

Places associated with Tumburu: 

Tumburu is associated with two spots. One is Gangasagara- 
samgama 51 and the other is Timmala mountain at Tumburu- tirtha. 
The Venkatacala-znahatmya in the Skanda-purana gives a story to 
propagate the efficacy of the religious bath in the Tumburu-tirtha 
during the month of Magha. On the full-moon day in the month 
of Phalguna a bath 52 is more merit-yielding. 

After the conclusion of the first Brahmotsvain all the saints, 
gods, etc., who came to witness the festival retired; but in spite of 
being told to withdraw he sneaked to stay on some 10 miles away 
to the north of the temple. Of course, the scenic beauty of the spot 
is heart-captivating. Subsequent to his stay the pond was named 
as Tumburu-tirtha. 

Because of Tumburu 5 s stay the spot has become more sanc- 
tified and one devotee of Venkatesvara, Tarikonda VeAkamamba 
earned a great fame as a spiritual figure of the 19th century. She 
really possessed some poetic powers and composed many works 
both original and translations, though said to be illiterate or semi- 
literate. Ramalaksmanadas, a brother of Mahanta Prayagadas also 
practised penance here. 

The Visn udha. rm ott ara-p u ran a makes Tumburu presiding deity 
of the Sun’s chariot. The Garuda-purana also confirms the same: 53 


Month 

Caitra 

Name of Aditya 

Dhata 

N ame of Rsi 

Pulastya 

Name of Gandharva 

Tambura 

N ame of Apsaras 

Krtusthala 

Name of Sarpa 

Vasuki 
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2nd Tumburu: 

There might be another figure named as Tumburu also a 
Gandharva. He was the son of Suba.hu and Munikanya. He had 
two daughters Manuvamsi and Sukanya. 

3rd Tumburu: 

In the Srsti-khanda of the Padma-purana 3 * there is a mention 
of a Raksasa of this name. In the battle against Hiranyakasipu 
he was killed by Vayu. Of course in the Hamayana, 4.16-19, he 
was transformed into Raksasa and ultimately after being killed by 
Rama he regained his original form. 

REFERENCES 



Radhamadhavacintanam, p. 647, Gita Press edn. 

2. Yaksas in Buddhist literature are found as guardian figures or 
dvarapalas. Particularly at Sanetu they are also introduced as 
teachers of good morals. In Jain leterature ( Jivaka-cint amani ) 
the yaksas are propitiated for progeny and prosperity. They 
are tutelary deities between gods and the inferior beings. In 
the U ttarajjhayana-su tra, III. 14- 18 yaksas are said to be born 
as human beings when their merits get expanded. 

Manu. XI. 96 speaks that yaksas take meat and alchoholic 
drinks. Gita. X.23 clubs yaksas and raksas. In XI.22 four 
classes are enumerated: ! : i Sankara has 6i5i®£- 

WfEPir, W: 3T§gr: f^Rsnjfrq:, ftnsr: ^Prarepi:i and in XVII.4 it 

is said that the yaksas and the raksas are worshipped by peo- 
ple of rajas disposition. In Gita. X.23: wcstctr and in 

X.26: fabfW is said thus maintaining a difference between 

the two classes, one led by Kubera and the other Citraratha. 
Yaksaratri means dipavali, yaksa-sila means a woman who loves 
intoxicating drink, perfumes and meat and Bharata adds an- 
other quality as rati-priyaL The Kena-upanisad penetrates into 
the origins of yaksa. The Visnu-purana, 1.5.46 says gandharvas 
axe born of Visnu. 
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3. 

f^m^reSuifg *p--afJ fs^i 

gjfegf TF«raf 1TP5RTT era; H Kurma. 1.40.12-13. 

4. ^ ’Wiift ^Tclt mil ^Ft milt 

Dighanikaya. p. 193, Bhikhu J agadish Kasyap edn. 

5. Hgwsft mRimts i 

gi^HtiMlfa 5PT: II 

s*Srm^^$Hi<^y<s4iciic-iPh— (<i: I 
4 n?si W3? ^Wfsfq xiii 

"ifrfarirtwiF?4f cjr rncT^TT It aqinran: i Rupamandana, VI. 12-13. 

6. *frti ufspgt tj^rtT ??3hi 

g*-g<?HlH t i-^4^«kii ^sra%r ftri i Valmki-Ramayana, 3.2.12. 

7. MBh. 1.122.54; 2.52.24; 3.43.14; 4.56.12; 14.88.39, etc. 

8. Kurma-purana, 1.40.12-13 enumerates 12 gandharvas which in- 
cludes the name of Tumburu at the top. 

9. Bhagavata, V.25.8, VII.4.14; X.24. 20; X.27.24. 

10. Radma-purana - Svarga, 7.21. 

11. Garuda, 1.58.7; 70.16; 70.20; 70.22; 139.44. 

12. ^^s^ric^gpq^i tiaaumii Visnu, 1.5.46. 

13. T iFS5Rmy tra^scfPi^i: i 

Sq^W^I^d) mi: - SJR?: II 

Pl’fmi-dl JIKPRHRip I 
1S{5^c|aPliJcR& II WP|:| 

14. MBh. 3.159.29. 


15. Sthananga-sutra, para 582 Sabha 7.14. 

16. Sabha 10.26. 

17. ctfcwi gpg qgfcii ^ qt q ftiw ^ q mmf : i 78.26. 

In Buddhist records her name is recorded as Bhadda- 
suriya-vacassa. 

18. ^fps»ir 3PR?n rmrerer %n- 

w#Wi Brahmapurana, 174.3, p. 901. 

19. Bhagavata, 1.13.37; 1.13.57; 5.25.8; 10.27.24. 

20. ^ctRiqftl ^cfpli 

cRf^l^fecHi Padma - Svarga. Vtl.21 

21. A list is given in the Manavagrahya-parisista attached to 
M aitr ayaniya- sakha. 
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22. sjy^eiH(|U)elj4licMliq<tJ -4i: Va fli sqE 3TF&WP^r^- 
^n^Rfarnfei^ig^ afr&qqppfl:, etc. 

23. Bhagavata, 12.11.33. 

24. Padma - Adi , III. 37. 

25. MBh.1.66.51. 

26. See note 18 above. 

27. MBh. 5.115.400, Hne 4. 

28. Bhagavata, 9.24.2. 

29. 3.5.1; 2.16; 3.16-19; 5.12.. 

30. MBh. 1.66.51. 

31. *Hterat ^ Vayu, 69.49. 

32. tl'HTralcg^-l.^ai | 

■Me) riirt ^ ii Vayu. 96.117. 

33. 1.31.5; Visnu-dharmottara , 1.129.19; 20b- 2 la. 

34. Bhagavata, 10.27.24. 

35. MBh. 4.56.12. 

36. MBh. 14.88.39. 

37. MBh. 2.52.24. 

38. MBh. 3.43.14. 

39. Bhagavata, 7.4.14. 

40. See note 8 above. 

41. See note 21 above. 

42. Sahgitaraja, p.264 on Svara. 

43. aw-zirai a?f: Mief^flaforrui 

Rn*4c^ c%rr ^ Visnudharmottara, 1.129.19. 

^iffecpaiT ^ i ibid. 1.129.24. 

44. See note 14 above. 

45. Natya-sastra 4.248 and Abhinava-bharati thereon. 

46. Nrttaratnavali, 4.374, p.156. 

47. Sadavasyaka-sutra, p.19. 

48. Visnu-purana, 1.5.44. 

.49. The inscription has been edited by L. Finot in Bulletin de 1 
' Ecole Francaise d } Extreme Orient, Paris, 15, 1915, p. 53-106 
and by G. Coedes and Dupont in BEFEO 43, 1943-46, p.57- 
134 with a French translation. Also T. Goudrian, ‘Tumburu 
and His Sisters’, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sudasiens, 
Wien, 17, 1973, p.49-95. 

50. 45)1=1 £im-u«rr *I*4*P1, Vim an ax can aka I pa, p 94. 
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51. Brahma-purana , 174.3, p. 901. 

52. Varaha - Uttar a, 1.66-68 and Skanda - Venkatacalamahatmya, 
26.43-80. 

53. Visnudharmottara, 1.82.40; Vayu, 52.3; 36.47; Visnu, 2.10.3; 
Bhagavata, 12.11.33. 

54. Padma - Srsti. 75. 



P.V. PARABRAHMA SASTRY 


SANSKRIT IN THE INSCRIPTIONS 
OF ANDHRADESA 


Although we notice few Sanskrit inscriptions in the Ikshvaku 
period, 1 Sanskrit as the language of the royal charters is noticed 
from the latter half of the fourth century A.D. Samudragupta in- 
vaded Andhradesa sometime about 360 A.D. It is a landmark in the 
history of Andhra in more than one respect. In the first place, the 
Gupta king removed several petty kings and installed in their place 
some new kings with the objective of popularising the cult of the 
Puranas through their patronage. It was his intention to check in- 
directly the unopposed growth of Buddhism in the society at large 
both in his own land of Magadha and Andhra in the South. It 
is believed that the Puranas were re-edited and made suitable for 
preaching brahmanical dharma among the masses. Secondly, San- 
skrit scholars for the purpose of spreading sanatanar-dhaima were 
patronized by settling them in agraharas. Thirdly, Sanskrit was 
made the language of documents in the royal courts. The early 
Pallavas, the Salankayanas and the kings of Kalinga begap to issue 
their gift deeds in Sanskrit only. There are iptinces where some 
earlier Prakrit records seem to have been redrafted after rendering 
them into Sanskrit. In this early stage of Sanskrit usage we notice, 
an enthusiastic attempt to Sanskritise even some Telugu names 
of villages, tanks, rivers and gods wherever possible. The place 
name Veccavada or Peccavada, for example, became Bejjavada or 
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Vijayavada. Veccavada in Telugu means ‘a place of commercial 
transactions’ and it has been woven with the legand of Vijaya’s, 
i.e. Arjuna’s, penance for pasupatastra. The village name Yena- 
madala is rendered into Sanskrit as Mahisasira-grama, i.e. yenmnu 
+ tala (bufellow’s head). The river name Penna became Pinakini. 
Ceyyeru has been translated as Bahuda, with a legand that cer- 
tain prince whose hands were cut off for some crime, got back his 
hands when he bathed in the river. Another interesting process, 
we notice, in translating the name of a tank called Nallaceruvu in 
Telugu as Kamsari-tataka in Sanskrit , 2 because nalla means black 
= Krsna and Krsna is Kamsari, i.e. the enemy of Kamsa.The river 
Krishna with its original Telugu name Nalla-benna, is called in 
Sanskrit Sitetara-benna in the Chezerla inscription of Pallava Mar 
hendra Varman 3 and as Kanha-benna in the Hathigumpha Prakrit 
inscription of Kharavela 4 of the first century B.C. and finally in full 
Sanskrit as Krsnaveni. 

Identification of the proper places becomes difficult at times 
when twisting of the real meaning is made in the process of San- 
skritisation. But in the Calukya period, they have realised the 
difficulty and wrote the proper names as they were in vogue say- 
ing like: swna^lihgani likhyante desa-bhasaya spastartbazn. Even 
Nannayabhatta in the Nandampudi Sanskrit grant uses the Telugu 
term renderula-nadimi-visaya for sin dh uyugman taxa-visaya, that 
is, the region between the two rivers. 

All the copper plate charters issued by the Visnukundi and the 
Eastern Calukya kings were generally composed in Sanskrit prose 
and occasionally some descriptions of the donors or donees occur 
in verse. The imprecatory portions are generally taken from the 
Puranas, as vyasa-gitas. The dynastic eulogies contain almost a 
set phraseology uniformly adopted by all members of a particular 
family, with little deviations, if any; e.g.: 

(a) Eastern Calukyas: 

■eqfed l 

srRFHfsisi^scicratii '^gw-ri.... i 
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(b) Eastern Gang as: 

i tew m i qn q i fe i - 

^%^nq^te-<3Tldfg-a^ 

i^wera^cn^r: !'<Uf 

wrat i 

(c) The Vaidumbas : 

^SJ^TcT.... I 


The charters of the Early Pallava, the Salankayana, the Early 
Eastern Calukya and the Eastern Ganga rulers are only official 
gift deeds, with little or no eulogies containing the achievements of 
the individual rulers. We notice in the early period few praAasti- 
kavyas like the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta 5 composed 
by Harisena and Aik ole Prasasti of Pulakesin II 6 composed by 
Ravikirti. The Talgunda inscription of Kadamba Santivarman 7 is 
another example where his family prasasti along with his own meri- 
torious vie tories which make him deserve to proclaim sovereign au- 
thority, is composed in chaste Sanskrit verse. Thus Samudragupta 
and Pulakesin II by setting up the Prasasti-kavyas indirectly pro- 
claimed their acquisition of imperial status. Generally such pra- 
sastis of proclamations are incised on stone pillars called Victory 
Pillars or jaya-stambhas. To set up a jaya-stambha means in those 
days a challenge to other kings, in the same way as performing 
Asvamedha sacrifice in the earlier period. 

The reign of Gunaga Vijayaditya (A.D. 848-892) the Eastern 
Calukya king was an epoch making period in Andhra history in 
more than one aspect. Politically, he was a great conqueror and 
had the boldness to use the imperial emblem of Varaha for the first 
time on the royal seals and banners of the Eastern Calukyas as a 
challenge against the mighty Rastrakuta kings. On the cultural 
side, it was during his time, we notice the early Telugu verses in 
the inscription set up by his general Pandaranga at Addahki. 8 In 
the Sanskrit inscriptions also Vijayaditya introduced the system 
of recording the chronological sequence with the respective regnal 
years of the preceding rulers of the Eastern Calukya family. He 
issued the copper plate charters not as mere official documents 
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as before, but he got them composed in the form of small Campu- 
kavyas with descriptive prose passages or verses wherever required. 
His Satuluru grant 9 is a political document which indirectly pro- 
claims his unopposed sovereign status defying the authority of the 
Rastrakutas. It contains the following description about his grand- 
father Vijayaditya II and father Kali Visnuvardhana, alias, Kali 
Vitta. 



The above prose and verse axe composed in kavya style with the 
aJankaras, upama and slesa to describe Vijayaditya II’s good qual- 
ities of munificence and valour. The phrases bara-jatamakuta iva 
gangarava-pra ti bandhana-samarthab and sakala-gangakula-garjaj- 
jaladaghatakoti-vitrasanavisistau-marutah, particularly refer to his 
diffensive and offensive onslaughts on the Eastern and Western 
Gahgas who might have attacked him, being instigated by the 
Vallabhas or the Rastrakutas. Similarly the attribute baliripu- 
mathanab indicates his suppression of the Sana chieftains who 
claim their descent from the demon king Bali of the Pur anas. The 
simile mahavrativa mahasankhadkvani-virajamanah indicates his 
usage of the five great sounds of which blowing of the conch is 
one and his religious disposition towards that sect of Saivism. It 
is stated in another passage that he got constructed one hundred 
and eight temples of Siva to commemorate as many victories he 
won dyer the generals of the Rastrakiitas. The verse describes his 
qualities of dharma (righteousness), capability to lead the warriors, 
valour, pleasing talk, pure abode of truthfulness and the patron of 
learned scholars. The next prose passage narrates the historical 
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events of his conquest of the Rastrakiita generals who came to as- 
sist his brother Bhima Saluke in the latter’s attempt to usurp the 
throne of Vehgi-mandala. 



Vijayaditya IPs son and father of Gunaga Vijayaditya III was 
Kalivisnuvardhana or Kalivittabhupa, who ruled Vengi for half year 
only. Perhaps much of his career might have been spent in assit- 
ing his father in the military undertakings. The following San- 
skrit verse in Campakamala metre draws our attention as it re- 
sembles a Telugu verse in that metre. It is noteworthy that the 
poet uses the prasa, that is using the same letter in the second 
place of the first gana in all the four padas which is invariably ob- 
served in Telugu and Kannada vrtta verses, but not in Sanskrit. 
Kalivisnuvardhana’s son and successor was Gunakkenallan or Vi- 
jayaditya III who issued the Sataluru grant at the request of his 
brother. Then follows the prose passage mentioning the names of 
all the previous rulers of the family in a consolidated manner. Vi- 
jayaditya III is described with the outstanding attributes. He set 
up the images of Ganga and Yamuna on either side of the main en- 
trance of the palace, besides the images of the sun and the moon, 
he set up the row of banners paliketana and the most significant 
imperial emblem of the boar ( varaha) as a mark of his acquisition of 
full sovereignty defying the authority of the Rastrakutas. Gunaga’s 
younger brother Nrpakama, being instrumental in getting the grant 
issued, is described as: 
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King Gunaga’s younger brother named Nrpakama who 
was as great as Yudhisthira in truthfulness, as Karna in 
charity, as Visnu in valour, got this grant issued by the 
king. 


The next four lines are figuritive in expression. 


Nrpakama was truthful but not as the demon (Bali) 
who was so because of the fear of (Hari) the lord of the 
Devas. He was valourous but not as a lion, but with 
( vivejca) ‘discrimination’ unlike the (animal) lion. He was 
charitable but not as Karna who was so at the expense of 
his (Karna’s) master Duryodhana, Nrpakama in all these 
qualities is original by instinct. 


Thus the whole inscription looks like a small Campu-kavya. 
Taking this lead his successors got their charters composed with 
elaborate descriptions of the important rulers of the family and 
also the donors themselves. The Korumilli 10 (IA. XIV, p. 49), 
Kalidindi (El. XXIX, p.57), Nandampudi (El. IV, p. 301) and 
Manda ( Pallavulu-Calukyaulu, p. 417) 11 of Rajaraj anarendra axe 
large in content and descriptive as kavyas. Interestingly the Koru- 
milli charter contains a lengthy description of the donee composed 
in Sanskrit language but in Telugu desi metre Ragada in 24 padas, 
with antya-prasa in all padas , adi-prasa and yati in many padas , 
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Indian rulers of the medieval period evinced keen Interest in get- 
ting their great qualities and achievements composed as PraJasti- 
kavyas in Sanskrit, The following inscription- 1 * erses axe worth 
nothing in this regard: 



The first verse states that whatever great victories, a king might 
achieve on the battle field by killing the enemies and make gifts of 
large amounts, in course of time all that greatness becomes invisible 
like a dance performance in thick darkness and unrecognised if 
those achievements are not composed as kavyas by the poets. 

The second verse states that the rulers of the past who died long 
ago are still living by means of the nectax-like literary compositions 
written in their praise by the poe r s, Hence the poet alone is his 
(king’s) real friend (as he makes the dead king live forever by his 
poetical work). There was no royal court in those days where great 
poets and scholars of repute were not honoured. 

Coming to the Kakatiya period, A.D. 1160-1323, we notice a 
good number of scholars, poets and their inscriptional kavyas in 
Sanskrit. Only a dozen inscriptions are engraved on copper plates 
and several hundreds are incised on stones. A good number of 
them depict poetical beauties which draw our attention. Kakati 
Rudradeva proclaimed his independence in A.D. 1163, through his 
Pillar inscription set up in the Thousand Pillared Temple at 
Anumakonda. 14 It is a small kavya composed by Acintendra-yati, 
son of Ramesvaradikjsita, a srautin and the disciple of Advaya.- 
mrtayati.The kavya begins with obeisance to the Goddess 
Sarasvati as: 
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cf 3 II 


The verse in VasaxitatilaJca metre with Upamalankaras is in easy 
flow of expression. 


The goddess Sarasvati as if coming out along with 
the wavelets of milk, manifesting herself out of the milky 
ocean, made of the brilliance of the nectar and looking like 
the white toy figure made of sugar, may always remain in 
our mouth. 


This verse is intended to pray the goddess Sarasvati to remain 
in the poet’s mouth, produce sweet words and pleasing ideas in his 
attempt of composing the inscription. Rudradeva’s battle field is 
described in the following verse: 



The battle field of victorious Rudra is covered with the 
heads of the slain enemy kings which looks like the stepping 
stones in the mud of flesh and blood of the slain enemy 
warriors, the headless bodies with the moving hands and 
legs look like small boats with oars in the stream of blood. 
Both serve the purpose of to and firo movements of the 
goddess of victory to come to Rudra and the personified 
fame to go from Rudra to the cardinal points. 


The figures obviously relate to A.tisayokti and UtprelajS. 

Rudradeva had a minister and military general named Vellaki 
Gahgadhara of Atreya-gotra. He was a scholar, poet and devo- 
tee of the God Kesava. He set up some inscriptions at Nagunuru 
near Karimnagar and Anumakonda. Just one verse from them is 
illustrated here : 15 
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The goddess of fortune of the defeated enemy king 
Medaraja, like a maid-servant is sprinkling the threshold 
or front yard of Rudradeva’s palace with sweet smelling 
water in the form of rut emitted by the elephants captured 
in the battle field. 

Ganapatideva was an enlightened patron of scholars, poets and 
masters of arts and statecraft. It is said that he brought Jayana 
while the latter was an young boy and got him trained in different 
branches of arts besides statecraft as said in the verse: 

-Mszjrwfaift =BfsT: 

Jayana served the king Ganapatideva ( calamartiganda ) in dif- 
ferent ways. Ganapatideva’s court was busy with a good num- 
ber of poets and men of letters. His poet-laureate is known by 
the title kavicakravartin who composed three or four inscriptions, 
viz., the Chebrolu inscription, the Pakala lake inscription 16 , the 
Kalavakolanu incomplete inscription and the Ganap es war am in- 
scription. He begins the Chebrolu inscription with obeisance to 
the diety of Saras vata (rhetorics): 

w; "TOTffTCftqrr: i 

*§FT:ll 

Here the pun or slesa refers to swans sitting on the seats of 
lotuses and the ascetics who attain the position of paramahamsa 
sitting in the posture of padmasana , _the former drinking the pure 
water of the stream of the Sarasvati and the latter the nectar of 
paramrta, that is the bliss of experiencing the Supreme Soul, Brah- 
man. That kind of nectar like sarasvata, the poet wants to exhibit 
in his composition. The following verse is a specimen from his 
inscription : 17 

j i^sJdi 

^nfVfcT 5?f«Pd II 
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Consequent on their defeat at the hands of Ganapatideva, the 
enemy kings along with their ladies are stealthly fleeing their own 
lands in the cargo ships of the merchants to other lands (islands). 
The owner merchants of the ship politely asked those ladies to 
cover their (ladies) faces with their hands lest the ocean mistaking 
their faces as moon rises up with high tidal waves out of joy and 
breaks the ship (which may cause a great loss to them). With 
such condoling words of fear, because of their defeated king and 
compassion, because of the pitiable plight of the ladies. Again the 
merchants advise those ladies to cover their faces as a mark of 
their unfortunate grief. The alankara is a complex of Nindastuti, 
Vakrokti, Bhrantimat and few others. 

There was a family of scholar poets of three generations of 
whom Isvararya of Atreya-gotra, his son Mayura-suri and the lat- 
ter’s son Isvara-bhatta are known from their inscriptions 18 at Var- 
dhamanapura and Bothpurain Mahbubnagar district. Mayura-suri 
is credited with the titles padavakyapramanaprameyajna, 
vicitrakavitvatattvajna and abhinava-mayura. His original name is 
not known. Abhinava-mayura was his title conferred on him after 
the great Mayura-kavi. He describes his patron Gundaya-senapati 
as: 


3T)cfjRcit Tfcmfci: 

Wk: HrJO-guRd: Wte I 

Tgft- 

eflVu'Hg 


He (Gundaya) is verily like the God Manmatha in his 
physical appearance and the qualities of valour and cou- 
rage, but the only difference is Manmatha makes the ladies 
his weapons in the war against the men, whereas Gundaya 
makes even the valourous armed enimies (wreak) as ladies. 

He describes the lofty temple built by Gundaya as: 

3TT^ WT HHIcTkaT fr- 

% gmJRyfr 'cfrqp4g 
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The God Brahma while creating the Sun and the path 
he has to traverse considered that in future there would 
be raised a lofty temple with golden s'lh.ira, which might 
obstruct his (Sun’s) passage and made it (the path) in two 
ways, that is, for some months on its north side and some 
other months on its south side in the name of TJttarayana 
‘winter soltice’ and Daksinayana ‘summer soltice 5 other- 
wise he (the Sun) with an unchequrred movement should 
change his path in two distinct routes. 

There was another poet known by the title Balabharati in 
Ganapatideva’s court. He composed the tank inscriptions at Kun- 
davaram and Nidigonda villages, in which he extols the fame of 
Kundamamba, the sister of Ganapatideva who got the tanks exca- 
vated: 

- 4c^lfc?g Mfdlc^F yld^c=t<il|l 
uruRuft srwrii 

When her (Kundamaxnba’s) fame pervaded with its 
bright and dense rays all the directions the privilege of 
residing in the milky ocean does no more remain an exclu- 
sive privilege of the Lord Purusottama or Visnu, because 
all the people in the world enjoyed that privilege. 

One unnamed poet praises the God Siva as: 

Although He is sthanu ‘dried trunk of a tree 5 he be- 
stows the fruits we want; although he manifests Himself 
in eight forms (astamurti) he is beyond sensuous compre- 
hension; although he is the enemy of the God of Love, he 
takes the form of half lady (ardh an arts vara) . Such great 
God may protect you. 

Another unnamed poet praises the God Siva with the crescent 
moon on his head as: 
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The God of Love having thrown all his five weapons 
against Siva and being disgusted with His ad ament atti- 
tude (towards Par vat i) threw away, as a last attempt on 
Siva’s head the bow itself, which even now appears as the 
crescent of the moon. 

Here the poet wants to express the folk idea in action, that 
is, Madana thinking that in spite of all his earnest attempts in 
pursuing Siva to love and marry Parvati, the most beautiful lady 
of the universe, Siva does not change his ad ament attitude and as 
an act of disgust Madana threw away the bow itself on his head. 

There was one great scholar named Viddanacarya in the time 
of Prataparudra (a.D. 1289-1323). He wrote a book named Prame- 
y&caxcamrta: 

^FTf^raPTT: 

Having taken the essence of both Purva and Uttara 
tantras, likely P ux va-mimamsa and Uttara-mimamsa, he 
wrote the faultless book entitled Prajneyacarcamrta, which 
adorns the Goddess of learning as necklace. 

Viddanacarya seems to have composed the Uttaresvara grant 19 and 
the Khandavalli grant. 20 

There are some other unnamed writers of inscriptions during 
the Kakatiya period whose compositions are embellished with or- 
nate style and mellifluous Sanskrit with a variety of figures of 
speech. 21 
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SATYA PAL NARANG 


THE CONCEPT OF VIVABTA 
IN BHARTRHARI AND SANKARA 


The main object of this paper is to explore the concept of vi- 
varia in Sankara and compare it with the concept of Bhartrhari 
who had been a predecessor Vedantin of monistic school: of course, 
different in approach and concepts of the reality and object. It 
will also help to interpret Bhartrhari in true light because the 
commentators had been trying to impose Advaita of Sankara on 
him. Sometimes, from the internal evidences of both Bhartrhari 
and Sankara it appears that they inherited a common source and 
the common source is quoted verbatim with a colour of differ- 
ent philosophies on them. It also appears that the Sab da phi- 
losophy which is found in the Veda , 1 the Upanisad , 2 the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa sutras was so dominant that Sankara had to 
strive hard to refute. The grammarians also tried to establish 
themselves by identifying Sabda with Brahman 3 to the’ extent that 
Bhartrhari fully explored and established the doctrine of Sab da- 
brahman . 4 The foundation of Bhartrhari was so firm and appeal- 
ing to every system that he is quoted as the authority not only 
by grammarians but also frequently by philosophers of all sys- 
tems: Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita, Nyaya, Mimamsa, aesthetics 
and mystic-aesthetics like those of Abhinavagupta and Somanatha 
multifariously . 5 The Sphota doctrine was interpreted variously by 
different systems and the systems who found it in consonance with 
their doctrines put it in piima-fa.de to refute it. 
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In this paper, I shall restrict myself to the concept of vivarta in 
Bhartrhari 1.1 and Sankara. The internal evidences will be helpful 
in coming to the true meaning. 

* 

It appears that Sankara had a full knowledge of the doctrine 
of Bhartrhari, viz. the Sabdabrahman and Sphota. 6 Although the 
object of Sab dabrahaman philosophy is also salvation (apavarga), 7 
the concepts and objects of Bhartrhari are different from those of 
Sankara. 

Saiikara’s Vivarta; 

Sankara has explained the doctrine of Vivarta in various con- 
texts of Avidya, Parinama and Adhyasa through various similes 
like mrgatrsna, ‘snake and rope’, ‘conch-shell and silver’, dreams, 
Maya and spider. The commentators tried to explain and con- 
tribute to these contexts in a variety of ways to establish Advaita 
doctrine and refute other systems. The concept is so indirect in 
Sankara and mixed with other concepts of Adhyasa, etc. that even 
the lexicographers 8 quote other authorities instead of Sankara. 

Avidya: 

The main object of the doctrine became the removal of illusion 
( bhranti ) and subsequently the Avidya. 9 Bhartrhari also thinks 
that the concept of Avidya which is found in the concepts like 
Devata, 10 i.e. the de facto conceptual Reality is not found in Vidya, 
that is the Ultimate Reality. It is only for analysis of the object 11 
that the Avidya comes into existence which is the real purpose 
of Bhartrhari in contrast to the concept of Sankara who thinks it 
unreal. But ultimately both Bhartrhari and Sankara move from 
Avidya to Vidya, 

Parinama: 

Sankara thinks that the analogy of the earth and pot cannot be 
applied in case of the Brahman which shall become contradictory in 
the case of Ultimate Reality in which the creation appears only as 
an illusion. This doctrine called parinama-vada was already hold- 
ing good amongst Naiyayikas and Sahkhyas and of course amongst 
a few Vedantins. It was accepted by grammarians also and a full 
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system (amnaya) is quoted by Bhartrhari who thinks uhat the world 
is a transformation (parinama) with Sabda- brahman as material 
cause. The Bhamati has refuted in details the parinama- vada of 
the Sahkhya. Vrsabhadeva thinks that parinama is a synonym of 
vivarta through laksana. 

The Bhamati explains that a homogeneous element comes out 
of the cause, e.g. the thread, out of the spider shall be just like the 
spider; the rope shall be like the snake. The heterogeneity ( virupa ) 
cannot come into existence; e.g. the rope cannot be transformed 
to an elephant. 

In this context, Sankara has written a line which clearly indi- 
cates to the strong doctrine that sabda is the material cause which 
not only proves the doctrine of Bhartrhari before Sankara beyond 
doubt but also explains both the vivarta and its relationship to 
the creation of the world. In his cr inion, a few predecessors think 
that ‘Sabda is a material cause like the Brahman is a material 
cause of the universe.’ 12 Perhaps the line 1.1 of the Vakyapadiya, 
viz. prakriya jagato yatah is in his mind where the full context is 
that of Sabdatattva, its vivarta in meaning and the creation of the 
universe from it in the form of the material cause. That is why 
the full tradition of commentators explained it either in the form 
of parinama or in the form of an evolute which does not give up 
its former form and has a resemblance with the Sankya doctrine. 
Sankara has quoted an anonymous mantra which is not traced but 
has a strange parallel with the Vakyapadiya, 1.1: 

anadinidhana nitya vagutsrsia svyambhuva/ 

adau vedamayi divya, yatah sarva pravrttayah// 
where the parallel is that of anadinidhana verbatim ( anadini - 
dhanam); vak with sabda and yatah sarvah pravrttayah with 
prakriya, jagato. Sankara has himself used the word prakriya in 
the sense of evolutes in terms of material and effect relationship 
(Sankara on II.1.14: mrdaiva tu mrdanvita vikarah prakriyante 
suvarnena tu suvarnanvitah) . 

Elsewhere, Bhartrhari (VP.II.233; III. 14.78) is also of the opin- 
ion that with the instruments of the different prakriyas only Avidya 
is explained; but Vidya is far beyond that. The word sabdabrahman 
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is found in a number of later XJpanisads including the Maitr&yanI 
and the Bhagavadglta 13 . 

# * 

To this Sankara replies: the existence from the Sabda is not 

a reality but since the word, meaning and their relationship is 
eternal which is a doctrine of Patanjali , 14 it is only for practical 
expression . 15 This objection is found verbatim in the Svopajnavrtti 
of the Vakyapadiya , 16 which again proves that Sankara is alluding 
to the full tradition including Bhartrhari in prima-facie. 

* 

For the defence, Sankara relies on the eternity of the relation- 
ship of word and meaning which is itself a doctrine of grammarians 
who think that the analysis of the word ( apoddhara ) as real. That 
is why to face this strong argument, he had to place his shield of 
vyavahara in contrast to pratibhasika existence which is the Ulti- 
mate Reality to both Advaitins and the grammarians. 

In this context, Sankara has placed another argument in prima 
facie and quoted another sruti to prove that the creation is preceded 
by the Sabda . 17 He has refuted it on the ground that these words 
are not universal but are applicable only to a few sects only . 18 
Moreover, an object if it is itself anadinidhana, i.e. has neither the 
beginning nor the end, how can it create another creation . 19 He 
quotes the Manusmrti that all the names and actions were created 
by the Ultimate Reality from the Veda-sabda. 

It appears that it is only due to the similarity of the word sabda 
in the Sznrti and in the Vakyapadiya that Sankara is trying to divert 
the issue of Sabdabrahman to vedasabda. In the Man usmr ti , the 
Veda is a basis of all the institutions and not the Sabda . 20 

Regarding the material cause, the Bhamati has explained the 
stand of Vedantins, viz. the serpent and the rope are different 
entities but it is only by vivarta in the rope that the snake is 
generated, similarly it is due to the vivarta in Paxamatman that 
the world is generated and not due to its being material cause . 21 
Here Sankara accepts the meaning ‘illusion’ and not ‘transforma- 
tion’. But Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarsanasangraha 22 has ac- 
cepted the stand of Sankara differently which was found in the 
S vopajnavrt fci 23 of Bhartrhari as well, viz. taking a different form 
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without giving up its prior form. Vffabhadeva had to interpret it 
as parinMma, through lak$m?M . 24 So there had been two traditions 
amongst VedSntins also; but Sankara was a follower of the tradition 
of ‘illusion*. 

Adhyasa: 

Superimposition is another instrument which was accepted by 
Sankara to prove the qualities of ‘x’ on ‘y’ as unreal and hence only 
illusory but generating the kaxtrtva. and bhoktrtv a. 25 Bhartrhaxi 
accepts it in mind which is responsible for change from one number 
to many numbers. 26 

Abhasa: 

It was another doctrine to establish the relationship of the 
Paramatman and the jiv a which just like the relationship of the 
Sun and its reflection in the small quantity of water; but at the 
same time which is unreal is an excellent instrument of Sankara. 27 
It was accepted by the Brahmasutra II. 3. 50 and explained variously 
by full tradition of commentators. 

Although Sankara through Abhasa. tried to prove that the re- 
flectory object is unreal, yet ‘one real object in many different ob- 
jects’ is interesting in the context of the vivarta of Bhartrhaxi. It is 
like one air and various tunes of the musical instrument or one water 
in various bottles of various sizes and colours. Sankaxians tried to 
impose the conch-shell simile on it. 28 The playwright Bhavabhuti 29 
also accepted the same meaning, viz. one kaxuna-rasa takes differ- 
ent forms due to various reasons including context. 

Bhaxtrhaxi’s vivarta in Vakyapadiya 1.1 can also be explained 
as ‘an undecaying object Sabdatattva transforming into various 
meaning or one full existing meaning or object (artha) with double 
entendre. Besides these doctrines, Bhartrhari has accepted the 
doctrine of adhyaropa 30 and upaplava. 31 also which is explained as 
illusion by the commentators. 32 

Similes; 

In order to prove the world unreal, Sankarians use the following 
similes: 
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i. Mrgatrsnodaka : 33 Sankara thinks that as the water in mrga- 
trsna is only reflectory and unreal, the Brahman is real and jiva 
only a reflection. 

ii. The simile of the rope and the serpant: It also demonstrates 
the Brahman as real and the world as unreal. 34 

iii. Dream: 35 The dream simile is very interesting and real be- 
cause it not only creates the illusion but also real actions after sleep. 
It is accepted by Sankara, and Bhartrhari also accepts the same po- 
sition. viz. both as illusion and reality. According to Sankara, as 
a person feels the biting by the snake in the dream which is unreal 
but after the sleep also this sense continues. The concept of the pre- 
diction and its real fruit is found in the Chandogyopanisad (V.2.9) 
and it is seen amongst astrologers as well. It proves that sometimes 
with the untrue objects, the truth also comes into existence. 

This situation is most suitable to Bhartrhari who thinks that 
Sabdabrahman is real but every conceptual meaning is equally real 
and valid and not illusion although Bhartrhari has collected a num- 
ber of similar similes. 

AlStacakra: 

Besides these similes, Bhartrhari has given a simile of alatacakra 
also 36 which is found in the Mai trayani-upanisad VI.24 and fre- 
quently in the Gaudapadakarika 37 Bhartrhari has given the simile 
In the context of untouchable entity. 38 A fiction has clearly been 
distinguished from the Reality through the simile of the gandh ax- 
van agar a in the Vakyapadiya. 39 

Word as origin: 

After discussing the autpattika relationship of the word and 
the meaning, Sankara discusses the possibility of its origin from 
the Vedic sabda. The prima-facie places the objection that if you 
have already established that the world comes into existence from 
the Brahman (vide Brahmasutra 1.1.2), how is it possible that it 
should come from the word? 40 
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Vivaria in Bha.rtrh.axi and Sankara 

As stated previously, the Sabdabrahmavadins -were known even 
in the Upanisads who propound the Sabdabrahman as the origin 
of the universe both as material and the efficient cause. 

Sankara has refuted it on the basis of an experience to every- 
one in this world. In his opinion, firstly a desired object comes to 
our mind ( cikitsitam artham); then the expressive word (vacaka- 
sabda) and only then the meaning at last ( arthanusthana ). He 
has quoted here the Taittiriya-brahmana (II.2.4.2) where the ut- 
terance of Prajapati’ s Vaidika word l bhuh ’ gave birth to the ‘earth’ 
directly, which was accepted by Sabdabrahmavadins as the direct 
cause of this universe. 41 Sankara has also accepted a distinction be- 
tween eternal word ( nityasabda ) which is the origin of the concept 
like Deva, etc. But the varna or letters or articulated letters are 
born and destroyed. They appear different in different persons. 42 
Perhaps this is the vivarta of Bhartrhari which has a relationship 
with meaning as well as the word 

Before Sankara, Bhartrhari had already accepted the procedure 
of comprehension of meaning from the letters directly (vi variate 
’rthabhavena) which is indirectly refuted by Sankara that it is not 
logical that the letters give birth to meaning (ua ca vaxnebhyo 
* rthavagatir yukta) which should be read with the above line that 
the letters are born and destroyed and their pronunciation should 
be different from one person to another (pratyuccaranaxn anyatha 
canyatha ca pratiyamanatvat) . 

This applies to Bhartrhari in the context of both letters and 
meaning if we interpret them as : vividham vaxtate iti vivartah 
which has been accepted in details in Bhartrhari that even the most 
expert person in the language cannot comprehend the meaning 
intended by another person. 43 The tradition of the Svetasvataropa- 
nisad 44 also proves the same and it continued even later upto Bha- 
vabhuti who was acquainted with this tradition of the word and 
meaning. 

Sankara also does not accept them as illusion because they gen- 
erate a definite knowledge which may be different from object. 45 
But he is against the doctrine that ‘each and every letter gives a 
particular meaning which are born in serial and joined together 
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communicate the meaning’. He is totally against the Spho$& doc- 
trine. 

Sankara has fully utilized the doctrine of the grammarians, 
viz. ni tyasabdarth asambandha . 46 He thinks that dravya, gup a and 
karma, are the qualifications of an individual and not that of genus. 
Words have relationship with genus and not with the individual. 
Bhartrhari 47 has also indirectly acknowledged the Mah a bhasya for 
this doctrine which might have been the original source of both 
Bhartrhari and Sankara. Sankara has refuted the Sphota doctrine 
also in this context. 

C comparison: 

In fact, both Sankara and Bhartrhari are trying to establish a 
synthesis of various contradictory doctrines. There is a difference in 
their approach. Sankara tries to interpret all the Vedic texts clearly 
propounding the Dualism in favour of Monism through ‘illusion’; 
but the object of Bhartrhari is different. Moreover, Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadiya is a compendium or a manual of various thoughts 
which have been collected from various sources and hence appear 
contradictory. Sometimes he moves from Universal Reality (Sabda- 
brahman) to an individual reality (sab da), or from non-sequential 
reality (akrama) to sequential reality (sakrama ), 49 but his object, 
viz. grammatical analysis (apoddhara ) 50 intervenes (sometimes he 
tries to move from difference (bheda) to non-difference (abheda) 
also ). 51 At a number of places, he has clearly expressed that his 
object is the removal of the difference (bhedapoba). 

* 

Sankara does not compromise below ‘Brahman’ as the Ultimate 
Reality. But Bhartrhari recognizes the ‘stages’, i.e. the first stage 
to second stage of reality till the Ultimate Reality as the final stage. 

Interpreting these doctrines and reading them in a synthetic 
manner in the Vakyapadiya, one can come id the conclusion that 
vi variate in the Bhartrhari should be interpreted as “real transfor- 
mation into many” where both Sabdabrahman and sabda, includ- 
ing varaa and meaning, are real. How a grammarian who divided 
his work in grammatical categories can afford that the sabdas are 
unreal? Here Sankara changed the thought and interpreted vivarta 
as illusion to propound Brahman as the Ultimate Reality and the 
world as illusion. 
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GREEK REVOLUTION IK THE 
VAEMfiO RAMiVANA 


The historicity of the V&kmki-3i^xiiS.yaM& can be demonstrated 
with success, even it* the absence of physical evidences in the form 
off archaeological remains and epigraphs, by removing the mytho- 
logical elements and by comparing the socio-religions institutions 
of the Aimijana with those obtained m the Vedie literature. Any 
change in a social Institution or in. a leEgioos practice is a water- 
mark for absorption of new modes of fife and adaptability to the 
varying situations and. an. indication of the natural fine in the evo- 
lution of culture. This change is the characteristic feature of the 
Indian cultural heritage and provides evidences for the evolution 
of the ancient. India from nomadism tr* ioraicifiaiion. For example 
the direct and symbolic references to the agricultural operations 
and impficatious in the Ramayana, read together with the same in 
the Suldayajurveda and its ge ityaeHtwhms,. reveal green revolution in 
the post^samhita period mud its impact on the sodo-teEgious insti- 
tutional iki the &fiowxng periods. The expression ‘•green revolution’ 
icajalSgg extensive; agricnteirai operations through deforestation by 
felling tree® and. bringing the land under cultivation, by the result 
of wMeh the village and urban settlements of domiciliary nature 
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We shall consider this phenomenon, against the background of 

the following incidents in the Valmiki-Raxn&y&na: 

1. Valmlki was residing in a hermitage in the forest on the bank 
of the river Tamasa, a tributary of the Ganga. 1 

2. Dasaratha went out for hunting and by mistake he killed the 
son of a sage and received a curse. 2 In fulfilment of the curse 
he had children and finally died because of separation from his 
son Rama. 

3. Dasaratha’s close friend Romapada, the king of Angadesa, gave 
away his daughter Santa in marriage to the permanent forest 
dweller Rsyasrnga. 3 

4. Dasaratha performed the Asvamedha sacrifice on the northern 
bank of the river Sarayu, 4 in which Vasistha and Rsyasrnga 
participated. 5 

5. Visvamitra took away Rama and Laksmana to his hermitage 
called Siddhasrama 6 which was lying in the forest between the 
city-capitals of Ayodhya and Vaisall, 7 * ruled over by the de- 
scendants of Iksvaku. On the way Visvamitra gave accounts of 
different hermitages and acquainted the heroes of the prob lems 
prev a i l i n g in the hermitages caused by the sacrifice destroying 
demons. 

6. Certain demons (like Marica, Subahu, etc.) were disturbing the 
sacrifices of Visvamitra when they were started. He could not 
use his martial arts during consecration.® So he taught all the 
missiles and weapons to Rama and Laksmana. 9 

7. After the sacrifice was completed in the forest 10 Visvamitra 

took Rama and Laksmana to Mithila. 11 On the way they visited 

the city Vaisall and received the hospitality of its Iksvaku Igng 

Sumati. 12 
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8. When Rama saw the deserted hermitage of Gautama in the out- 
skirts of Mithila 13 on one side of the road leading from Vadsall 
he asked the reason for its being abandoned. 

9. Visvamitra narrated the story of Ahalya. 14 Ahalya was seduced 
by Zndra when Gautama was absent in the house. As a protest 
he left the hermitage making it deserted 15 so that there was 
none to see or hear Ahalya. 16 When Rama came others also 
came and thus the mute Ahalya was heard and seen by .others. 
Till such time the hermitage was left uncared for. 

10. They entered into the city capital of Mithila. King Sira- 
dhvaja 17 Jan aka informed that Sita was seen_ in the furrow, 
while he was tilling the land with a plough (sira). 18 Thus she 
was named Sita and adopted her as his own daughter. Hence 
he decided to marry her to a ksatriya prince at a bride-price. 

11. Janaka was having a bow of Siva 19 and this was broken and 
made unusable permanently. 20 

12. Janaka had a brother called Kusadhvaja, who was ruling over 
another city kingdom Samkasya lying close to Mithila. 21 

13. Ayodhya was lying at a distance from Mithila, which could be 
reached by a horse ride for four days or three nights. 22 The 
messengers were sent. The bridegrooms’ party responded the 
invitation and the marriage took place. 

14. In the marriage ceremony Janaka addressed Rama: 
iyam sita mama suta sahadharmacari tava / 
pratlccha cainam bhadram te panixn grhnisva panina // 23 

It is followed by panigrahana ‘taking hold of the hand of the 
bride by the bridegroom’ 24 and some rituals like circumambu- 
lation ( pradaksina ) to fire, etc. 35 

15. Janaka gave kanya-dhana ‘bride- wealth’ comprising of cattle, 
carpets, silk garments, a contingent of troops, a band of female 
slaves, ornaments made out of gold, pearls and diamonds. 26 
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16. The brides were sent to Ayodhya along with the marriage party 
of Dasaratha. 27 

17. On the way Parasurama encountered. Parasurama was over- 
powered and his Visnu-dhanus was handed over to Varuna, the 
Lord of rtaxn ‘order’. 28 

18. The newly married pairs entered into Ayodhya. They first went 
to the temple of gods (devatayatana) and then entered into 
their bedrooms to enjoy nocturnal pleasures. 29 

19. Dasaratha desired to coronate Rama. 30 But Kaikeyi wanted 
that Rama should repair to forest for a period of fourteen years 
and Bharata should be coronated. 31 

20. Rama entered into the forests. The sages offered affectionately 
hospitality by offering fruits, flowers, roots, etc., and requested 
to protect them from the sacrifice-destroying demons. 32 They 
pleaded that they were not in a position of using their weapons 
against their enemies for their preoccupation in the mendicant 
way of life, and that Rama being a ksatriya with the same 
resolve and duties should do the job, irrespective of being his 
residence in the forest. 33 

21. Rama moved on from hermit to hermit 34 until he settled down 
at Pancavati. 35 

22. Rama destroyed all the sacrifice-destroying demons to such an 
extent that Havana despatched his troops to remove the scare 
among the demons living in the forest and to Mil Rama. 36 

> 

23. The beautiful Surpanakha was disfigured by Laksmana by scrat- 
ching the ears and nose. 37 To avenge this insult, she reported to 
Ravana that Sita was very beautiful by her nose and other limb s 
and recommended that Ravana could take her as his wife. 38 

24. Ravana left the palace and on his way he found several mendi- 
cants leading a sramanic life like the Vaikhanasas and Valakhi- 
lyas. 39 There were many trees and water sources. 4 ® 
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25. Havana abducted Sitfi and the eagle JatSyu prevented Ravana 
in vain. 41 

26. Ravana kept Sit& in the Asokavana and gave her one year time 
to make up her mind to be his wife. He warned that she would 
be handed over to the palace cooks to prepare breakfast cutting 
her into pieces, in case she did not concede to his demand after 
lapse of one year. 42 

27. During his search for Sita, Rama met Sabari - a sramani - and 
received her hospitality in the Matangavana on the bank of the 
river Pampa. 43 

28. Hanuman saw the well organized flora in the Asokavana. 44 

29. Sita loved the forest life so much that she wanted to go on 
holiday to the forest during her pregnancy 45 and thus she was 
left to the care of Valmiki, 46 who was living in the hermitage 
lying on the bank of Sarayu. Sita gave birth to twins Lava and 
Kusa. 47 

30. Valmiki brought Lava and Kusa to Rama’s Asvamedha sacri- 
fice 48 and they sang his poem Raznayana. 49 Sita ended her life 
by being embraced by the mother Earth. 50 

Now let us examine the historicity of these events and how they 
refer to green revolution by taking into account the socio-religious 
practices available in the Vedic literature. 

II 

The Vedic society — as known from the Kesi-sukta (RV.10.136) 
in the Rgveda, Rohita’s episode in the AJ taxeya-brahmana (33.3), 
the Arunaketukagni ritual in the Tai t tiriya-aranyaka (1.23) — was 
originally of migratory type, with a belief in ceaseless walking 
( sramana < PIE. *^/kram ‘to move 5 ) as a religious practice. 51 The 
practitioner is called ‘sramana’ and the religion sramanism. The 
sramanic society is further characterized by maintaining oneself 
on whatever that is obtained on their way in the nature. The 
fruits, honey, meat of the deer, fouls, etc., were their main means 
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of sustenance, 53 Further they were propitiating gods by offering 
oblations to the gods through the medium of air, water and fire. 53 
In course of time, along with the preponderance of worship of gods 
through the fire, the sacrificial culture called ‘yajnaism’ arose ac- 
companied by domiciliation through which the Aryan settlements 
became immanent against the basic concept of sramanism. “The 
acquisition of property by aggression and colonization on the one 
hand, and the development of Fire-sacrifice on the other led to 
the evolution of two groups among the Vedic Aryans. When one 
group adhered to the sramanic tradition of nonpossession and as- 
ceticism, and to live on with the nature with out disturbing it, the 
other group following modernity in material prosperity developed 
agriculture and cattle. Because of establishing their sovereignty 
(Jcsatra) 54 these domiciliary Aryans came to be called ksatriyas. 
Further these ksatriyas through their supremacy and dominion ob- 
tained by accumulated wealth encouraged for making the sacrificial 
ritual more complicated by involving large number of priests and 
sacraments. They sought the help of the sramanic Aryans who were 
living in isolation in the outskirts of cities, in deep forests or on 
the river banks to develop those sacrifices. 55 Thus several manuals 
called Brahmanas were written on the science of sacrifice and thus 
these sramanic Aryans came to be called brahmanas ‘brahmins’, 56 
in contradistinction to the ksatriyas. These brahmins were always 
brought into the service of the kshatriyas as priests at very lucra- 
tive daksinas ‘fees’ for performing sacrifices for them. Therefore 
the distinction of the brahmin and the kshatriya arose in a natural 
way from within one group of people bound by identical destiny 
and belief.” 57 

The yajnaism gave way, in a natural way, for the introduction of 
farming, horticulture and animal husbandry. RV. 4.57, a hymn of 
Vamadeva Gautama, is in praise of personified gods in relation to 
agriculture, namely ksetra-pati ‘the master of the field’ (1-3), suna 
‘share’ (4), sunasirau ‘the share and the plough (5-8), and slta 
‘the furrow’ (6-7), are invoked for high yield and easy agricultural 
operations. Indra is the Lord of water 60 and agricultural produce. 
Hence the seer prays: “May Indra take hold of Slta”. By this she 
may well stored with water, yield it as milk. 61 
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Felling of trees even for the creation of sacrificial altar is accom- 
panied by a ritual in the form of prayer to the presiding gods of trees 
to forgive the sacrificer for destroying them. 63 Slowly the felling of 
trees resulted in extensive cultivation and increased agricultural 
operations. The produce from such farm land is called krsta.pa.cya 
‘grown by cultivation’. 63 Thus the JaiminTya-brahmana 3.304.3 po- 
etically compares the deforested land with hairless skin; iyarn vai 
prthivy rksevalomakasit ‘this earth is bare as it were hairless’. 

With the change of times the brahmanas living in forests de- 
pended on akxsta-pacya for their sacrifices and the ksatriyas on 
the krsta-pacya^ Therefore, the Taittiriy&saiphita , Katha-samhita 
and Maitrayaniya-samhita record the distinction of the sacrifices 
of the brahmanas and the ksatriyas. For example the darbha grass 
which is grown wild in forests is used by the brahmanas, while the 
kusa grass which is grown in the cultivated fields is used by the 
ksatriyas. 

Further the brahmana sacrifices are characterized by perfor- 
mance of sacrifices in forests without causing any ecological distur- 
bance 64 and condemnation of the sacrifices in a deforested land. 
The Maitrayaniya-saxnhita says rksarn va amedhyam ‘a bare place 
is not fit for a sacrifice’. The ksatriya sacrifices are characterized 
by erecting a sacrificial altar in the furrowed land; supporting this 
stand the Maitrayaniya-sarnhita, 1 . 6 . 9 , 100.19 says rksa va iyarn 
agra asit ‘the earth is in the beginning was bare’. 

The Sukla-yajurveda and its Katyayan a-srau ta-s u tra and 
P araskara-grhya-s u tra give more clues for the interpretation of the 
above mentioned historical facts of the Ramayaria. Preparing the 
sacrificial fire-place for the A tixatra-Agnicayan a is a very impor- 
tant ritual to be performed. It is to be performed in a place not 
inhabited by human beings. Thus a site is chosen in the outskirts 
of the city or village. The trees in the selected area are to be 
felled and the ground is to be levelled by tilling with a plough har- 
nessed to six, twelve or twentyfour oxen. 65 A set of hymns from the 
Vajasaneyi-sainhi ta (12.67-71) are to be recited in various stages of 
levelling the ground. The- presiding deities of the trees axe propi- 
tiated before felling them. The Vedic seer reacts regretfully to fell 
trees and repeatedly requests the divinities not to harm the digger 
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or feller of trees or the man for whom they are dug and not to 
attack with malady the biped or quadruped . 66 The tilled field, the 
plough, the plough share and the furrow are worshipped. Sits, ‘the 
furrow’ is worshipped in a special way. After tilling, the kua& grass 
is spread in the furrow. Five ghee oblations axe offered on the bun- 
dle of grass . 67 The whole field, whether ploughed or unplo'ughed, is 
treated as the ‘fire altar .’ 68 Thus the VMjasaneyi-samhita exempli- 
fies the place of cultivation and farming in the Aryan society. So 
the same samhita in hymn 18.14 makes a prayer that the sacrifice 
may bestow fire, water, creepers, plants, produce from cultivated 
lands, produce from uncultivated lands, domestic animals, etc., on 
the sacrificer . 69 

In continuation to the plough ritual in the Katyayana-srau. ta- 
sutra, the Paraskasa-grhya-s u tra (2.17) prescribes a sacrifice to the 
furrow called Sita-yaga, to be performed by a married Aryan who is 
indulged in cultivation (krsi-pravrt ta) and has kindled fire (sagni) . 
This sacrifice has to be performed With rice if the cultivated pro- 
duce is paddy, and with barley if the cultivated produce is barley . 70 
Thus this ritual becomes applicable to the cultivation of paddy and 
barley. To the east or to the north of the field a clean spot is Chosen 
for offering oblations of cooked mess (sthalipaka) of rice or baxley. 
It is elevated and smeared with cow-dung. It is sprinkled with wa- 
ter and daxbha mixed with stalks of rice or barley, as the case may 
be, is strewn round the fire. Then fire is established. 'I'wo ajya 
portions and two ajya oblations are sacrificed with a group of five 
mantras; e.g. “In whose substance dwells the prosperity of all Vedic 
and worldly works, Indra’s wife, Sita I invoke. May $he not aban- 
don me in whatever work I do. Svaha .” 71 N 9 W bn the kusa grass, 
a ball ‘propitiatory oblation (in air)’ is offered" to the protectors of 
the furrow (sita-goptr). This Sita-yajna can also be performed by 
option in the village also . 72 Further it can be repeated any number 
of times and in repetitions either barley or rice can be used for 
making cooked mess, irrespective of the crop that is grown . 73 

The Gobhila.-grhya.-s u tra prescribes an interesting ritualistic 
procedure for the selection of a befitting bride to fulfil the aspi- 
rations of the Aryan community, according to which a girl is -cho- 
sen as a bride for a given prospective bridegroom on her success 
in the ‘auspiciousness test’. Nine balls of earth axe made from 
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the soils collected from the Vedic altar, tilled furrow, water tank, 
cattle-shed, cross-roads, gambling house, crematorium, wasteland 
and a mixture of all the eight soils, 74 A girl who picks up any one 
of the balls made out of the first four soils shall be declared as fit 
to be a bride. 73 The Gfhy&sanigr&h a vouches that the girl who 
picks up the ball of the soil from tilled furrow shall bring prosper- 
ity in cultivation. She shall give birth to the offspring flourishing 
in agriculture. A girl who picks up the bail made out of the soil 
of the waste-land shall be a barren woman or a widow. But a girl 
who picks up the ball made out of all fhe c*ight soils possess all 
the qualities and may bring any of the results; thus she can be a 
symbol of prosperity or disaster to the family. 76 Hence some of the 
authorities in grhya-rituals recommend that one may take her as 
a bride at his discretion and choice. 77 The same ritual is given in 
brief in the As valayan a-grhya-s u tra 1.5. 5-6. 78 

As found above in the Gobhlla-grhya-sutra different soils of 
earth are used in the ablutions (snapana or abhiseka) of the deity 
in the temple worship. The soil at the root of the darbba grass 
is one of the eight soils of earth prescribed in the mrt-snana ‘soil 
ablution’ to the image of the deity. 73 Even though darbba and kusa 
are ceremonial, darbha obtained value of auspiciousness and kusa 
sacramental. Drabha grass is hung in the place of ablution as a 
mark of auspiciousness. 80 Similarly the pots of water are placed 
on the darbba grass. 81 The kusa grass is immersed in water and 
that water called kusodaka is used for the ablution of the deity. 82 
A special ritual is prescribed to be performed, at the end of the 
worship of the deity, to propitiate Varuna, Visnu, Brahma, Soma 
and Agni for cutting the darbba and kusa grass from the ground 
for the purpose. 83 Thus the amalgamation of the sramanic and 
yajnaic rituals, as attested in the Arunaketukagni, 84 is retained in 
the temple worship in all details. 

Ill 

The rituals of agriculture, the metaphorical treatment of the 
furrowed field as fire of worship in the texts of the S ukla-yajurveda, 
selection of the brides on the basis of soils of earth in the grhya- 
sutras, and different narrations of ayonijas in the epics and the 
pur anas confirm a necessary symbolic link of Sita and Afialya of 
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the Ramayana with the agricultural operations. To be denotative 
of a significant sense by exclusion (paryudasa ), 86 the word ahalyM 
presupposes the word halya/halya 86 in usage. Pacini, KatySyana, 
Patanjali and Jayaditya-Vamana attest the use of words sltya and 
halya (m£n) as secondary derivatives from site, and balya respec- 
tively . 87 Sitya denotes ‘a field with furrows’ and halya ‘a field tilled 
with a plough’. So ahalya is 5 an uncultivated arable land’. Thus 
the incidents of the plough cultivation of Janaka, adoption of the 
girl of unknown origin found in the furrow, desertion of the her- 
mit by Gautama in fury, Satananda officiating as the priest to 
Janaka, breaking of the bow of Siva - all of which have taken place 
in the city of Mithila and its outskirts, and the nomenclature of 
Siradhvaja, Kusadhvaja, Sira and Ahalya foreshadow the promo- 
tion of farm culture on the one hand and the class conflict between 
the brahmanas and ksatriyas on the other. Rama, Bharata, Lava 
and Kusa represent total reconciliation of the conflicts among the 
brahmanas and ksatriyas and their ritualistic practices. 

The very names Siradhvaja and Kusadhvaja to Janaka and his 
brother signify their commitment to agriculture and ksatriya sacri- 
fices. Further the description of Rama’s entering into Mithila from 
Vaisali gives an impression that in the outskirts of Mithila on one 
side of the road were laid paddy ox barley fields, from where Slta 
was found, and on the other in contrast the forest deserted by the 
brahmin Gautama. The forest land represents the ball of land made 
out of eight soils. So the deforestation and farming may or may not 
yield satisfactory results. So the land is called ahalya in opposition 
to the halya ‘ploughed’ land on the other side of the road. J anaka 
dared to bring the land under cultivation and at once Gaut ama 
frowned at it and deserted the place. Gautama was partly in rec- 
onciliation; so he appeared with wet clothes, and daxbha and kusa 
bunches in hand before Indra who subdued Ahalya . 88 As Indra is 
the lord of agriculture, Sita is called Indra-patnl 89 and the king is 
called metaphorically Indra , 90 for he has to execute the farming of 
land. While one of his ancestors Vamadeva Gautama composed 
a hymn in praise of anthropomorphic gods of agricultural imple- 
ments and his son Satananda took the service erf" the king Janaka 
as a family priest, this Gautama appeared to be very obstinate 
to change until the reconciliator Rama brought harmony between 
the brahmanas and the ksatriyas. Even in the family of Iksvakus, 
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one of the ancestors of ESma opposed to forests and advocated 
wholesale deforestation, by which he got the name Anaxanya. 91 He 
incurred displeasure of the people so much that none of the suc- 
cessors of Anaranya attempted in further deforestation. By this 
reason Daiaratha won the pleasure of the sramanas. At the same 
time he also got the curse inadvertently from a sramana, So also 
Visvamitra Kausika represents yajnaic and sramanic, or ksatriya 
and brahmana modes of life. He is a distant descendant of the Vedic 
seer Visvamitra and grandson of Kusika. 92 Even though the story 
of Visvamitra Kausika was considered to be an interpolation, it pre- 
figures this darbha-kusa conflict. The very name Kusika, derived 
from kusa, refers to him to be a ksatriya even though their ancestor 
Visvamitra was a great seer and composer of several hymns in the 
third mandala of the Rgveda, besides the famous Gayatri-mantra. 
Visvamitra Kausika could succeed in bringing brabmana-ksatriya 
synthesis and made true the derivation of his name, namely ‘an 
universal friend’. In recognition of this Valmiki described him as a 
brahmana and a ksatriya. 93 

That darbha grass, in contrast to kusa, refers to sramanism 
and non-possessiveness is confirmed by two conclusive evidences. 94 
Firstly there was a poet by name Rathaviti Darbhya 95 (also 
Daibhya by rhotacism 96 ), a descendant of Syavasya Atreya who 
composed verses 17-19 in RV. 5.61. Secondly Patanjali describes 
Panini as daxbhapavi trapani ‘having hand auspicious with darbha 
grass’ to show his non-possessiveness and selflessness in writing the 
Astadhyayi. 97 

In contrast Parasurama Bhargava, a sramana being a brahmana 
resorted to ksatriya rituals. Unlike Vasisthas, the Bhargavas were 
aggressive using weapons and hence they had an axe and a bow 
of Visnu. With the axe of wood cutter 98 and the bow of Visnu 
Parasurama stretched his hand to kill the ksatriyas, until the rec- 
onciliator Rama overpowered and sent back the bow to Varuna, 
the Lord of rtam ‘order’. 

Rama and Bharata set a new example. Kaikeyi wanted that 
Bharata should be a ksatriya practising yajnaism and Rama should 
become a sramana like Rsyasrnga, and practise sramanism in the 
forest. But Bharata lived in the village Nandi grama and practised 
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ir&ma^lsm while Elma with the £t£m&$ic garbs practised ksatriya 
duties and annihilated all the sacrifice destroying demons and pro- 
vided protection to the £r£ma$ic seers. Further while living in the 
palace he practised £r&ma$ism after sending his wife to the forest. 
Therefore one of his sons is called Lava representing fo&manism 
and the other Kusa representing yajnaism. 

The birth asterism Punarvasu ‘reprosperity’ of Rama go far in 
stretching our imagination. Punarvasu is considered as an auspi- 
cious asterism for establishing the sacred fires." The Taittiriyau- 
brahmana (1.1.2. 2-3) says that he who establishes fires in the as- 
terism Punarvasu gets wealth and becomes prosperous. Basing on 
the etymological sense ‘re-prosperity’, the MaitrayaJiiya-samhita 
(1.7.2) says that he who re-establishes (punaradhana) fire under 
Punarvasu becomes prajapati ‘creator’ and becomes prosperous 
again, or regains wealth. 100 

The elaborate discussion in the foregoing pages reveals that the 
historicity of the Vahniki-Ramayana cannot be denied and that this 
belongs to the same period during which the Vajasan eyi-sarphita 
of the Suklayajurveda and its ancillaries developed. 101 Further the 
text vouches the reformation of the policy of agriculture as a state 
issue and the need for shifting to farm culture from forest culture, 
thus revolutionizing the concept of nature worship. 

t 

Incidentally the discussion also affords the following conclusions 
in the state of affairs in the contemporary society: 

1. The whole stretch of land, excluding the sea, from Ayodhya 
to Lanka is interspersed with forests and cities. People domiciled 
in cities, villages, etc., are citizens with rights, duties and taxes. 
Those who live in forests do not pay taxes, but are governed by 
the rules of the government and protected by the sovereignty with 
which the forest rests. Hence these places are called janasthana 102 
in opposition to janapada 103 which are laid with human effort and 
planned and wherein taxes axe to be paid by the residents. Penalty 
for ignorance of law is ,upto the loss of life as in the case of Valin. 

2. A flexibility in residence was available. An individual or 
a group of people can be a permanent resident in a city or in a 
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forest and can also be an inhabitant for temporary residence as a 
visitor in either of the places at free will. Thus emigration and 
immigration are of personal choice. 

3. Kaikeyi wanted Rama to emigrate Ayodhya to immigrate 
into a forest as an inhabitant with a hope that he would turn to 
a per ma nent forest resident in course of time by habit. Rama 
was already a visitor to the forest dwellings before marriage and 
introduced to the sramanic way of life by Visvamitra. So legally 
Kaikeyi’s contention could not be dismissed. 

4. Rama and Bharata showed new modes of life by setting 
themselves as examples. Thus one can be a recluse by practice in 
a city or a warrior in a forest. 

5. People in the cities were having cooked food from the pro- 
duce obtained by cultivation (krstapacya) like rice, barley, meat, 
etc. The forest dwellers were nature friendly and preferred to live 
on the food whatever was available in the nature ( akxs tapacya) . 

6. Sacrifice was the main religious practice and they were per- 
formed in the forests and in the cities or in their outskirts. 
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father respectively of Visvamitra. 

93. Ram. 1.64.22-26. 

94. RV. 5.61.17-19. 

95. M. Srimannarayana Murti, An Introduction to Sanskrit Lin- 
guistics. p. 183, 72, 17. D.K. Publications, Delhi 1984. 

96. Mahabhasya. 1.1.1, p. 39, BORI edn. 

97. According to Panini’s rule 4.2.111: kanv&dibhyo gotre, darbbya 
is derived from the noun darbha by adding the patronymic affix 
(gotrapa tya-pra tyaya) -an. Thus darbha is a personal name of 
an individual like kusa to which a patronymic affix could be 
added. 

98. Nighantu, 2.20. 

99. Taittiriya-brahmana,1.1.2, 2-3, Baudhayana-srau ta-sutra, 2.12, 
Satyasadha-srauta-siitra, 32. 

See also: Maitreyi Rangnekar, ‘The Time of Establishment 
of Fires ( Agnyadhana) ’ S.V.U. Oriental Journal , voL 30-31, 
p. 125. 

100. TS. 1.5.1, KS. 8.15, SB. 2.1.2.101, KatySS. 4.11.5, BharSS. 
5.1.10, ApSS. 5.3.7. SatySS. 3.2, ManSS. 1.5. 1.7 also prescribe 
re-establishment of Fires. 

101 All the western scholars opine, on the basis of linguistic and his- 
torical features, that the Ramayana was far away from the Veda 
and the Rama legend was connected with the Vedic literature 
only through very thin threads (M. Winternitz, A History of 
Indian Literature, vol. 1, Eng. tr. V. Srinivasa Sarnia, p. 493f., 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1987). Albrecht Weber pointed out 
connections between the Ramayana and the Yajurveda (‘Uber 
des Ramayana’, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akkdemie aus dem 
Jhare 1870, p. 8), but they Me considered weak to establish 
their con temporariness. In this paper an attempt, was made 
to show that the Yajurveda and the Ramayana belong to the 
same core of culture and thus to the same epoch through the 
phenomenological approach. 

102. Ram. 1.23.16; 23; 4.41.5. 

103. ibid. 2.108.11. 



V.C. NARAYANA DAS 

THE INTEGRAL HUMANISM OF 
SRI NARAYANA GURU 


The philosophy of Advaita is regarded as the quintessence of 
Indian thought- Although this system found its complete and final 
form in the hands of Sankaracarya, for centuries it remained con- 
fined to a few privileged philosophers and saints. Even in that case, 
very often the whole emphasis was on its theoretical and transcen- 
dental aspects. The practical Implications of the truth of Advaita 
for human life in this world were often ignored. By and large, schol- 
ars of Advaita appeared to be concerned exclusively with all kinds 
of intellectual analysis and justification of its doctrines rather than 
with the practical appropriation of its insights. Surely, Advaita 
philosophy is far more than a mere theory formulated for the sake 
of satisfy in g man’s intellectual curiosity. It claims itself as the ulti- 
mate truth about man and his world. As such, it not only reveals 
the transcendence of man’s essential self and its ultimate identity 
with the absolute reality (Brahman), but also contains within itself 
all the necessary truths about man’s existence here and now. It is 
the way of life in which man finds the fulfilment of all his genuine 
aspirations. To look upon Advaita only as a way to final deliv- 
erance, ox simply as an ideal relating to the hereafter, is to miss 
its true value Add significance. In fact, it contains a philosophy of 
human existence as a whole, and as such, every aspect of human 
life must fiird itp respective place within it. However, stress has 
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often been laid on Advaita only as an answer to man’s spiritual 
quest. Consequently, it was viewed as a doctrine which had little 
or nothing to do with the life and problems of man on earth. This 
has resulted not only in reducing Advaita to an individual-centred 
philosophy but also to an ideology without any concern for the 
material, social and economic aspects of life. 

The history of modern Indian thought has proved that the prac- 
tical implications of Advaita philosophy could not remain hidden 
for ever. 'One of the most significant aspects of Vedantic thought 
in the modern age has been a clear recognition of the need for a 
comprehensive outlook on man and his problems. Thus, we can 
find a number of thinkers during the past two centuries who have 
tried to provide us with a philosophy of man, a philosophy in which 
all aspects of man’s being are taken into account. They admit the 
fact that man shall not live by bread alone. But at the same time, 
they have been able to realize also that he cannot be reduced to a 
disembodied spirit. They say him as an extremely complex and dy- 
namic being with all the material, biological, psychological, social, 
economic, political, ethical, religious and spiritual dimensions of 
his reality. P.T. Raju points towards this fact when he says, “But 
what is man? Is he the spirit (atman), the soul (jiv a), mind, life or 
physical body? I think that in the opinion of the Upanisads, he is 
all these put together in an integral form .” 1 There is no doubt that 
an over-emphasis on some aspect of his being, or a disregard for 
some of them, quite naturally results in a distorted picture of man. 
Perhaps, many of the advocates of Advaita in the past were so pre- 
occupied with their concern for the spiritual liberation of maw that 
there was considerable indifference towards the problems of life in 
this world. To a large extent, the modem thinkers and social re- 
formers have been able to overcome this handicap. They could re- 
cognize that the need of the hour was a humanistic approach to the 
problems of man on the basis of the message or Vedanta. They saw 
the practical implications of the philosophy of Advaita as provid- 
ing lasting solutions to the miseries of mankind -as a whole. Thus a 
number of humanistic philosophies which are rooted and grounded 
in the religious traditions of India have been expounded by such 
modern thinkers as Raja Rammohan R.oy, Swami Vivekananda, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Sri Aurobindo and Mahatma Gandhi. Sri 
Narayana Guru was one of the greatest saints who represented this 
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trend in Kerala. The Guru in his own unique way, Aded to give ex- 
pression to a genuine form of ‘Religious Humanism’ based upon the 
philosophy of Advaita. Of course he is not so well ! .aown outside 
of Kerala like Swami Vivekananda or Sri Aurobf do. Nevertheless, 
he is quite significant for us today by the fact- he has been able 
to revolutionize the belief, practices and life-styles of millions of 
people, on the basis of the truth of Advaita as he understood it. 

I 

Sri Narayana Guru was born on 20th August 1854, at Chempa- 
zhanti, which is situated about 12 kilometers to the north of Trivan- 
drum. His father, Mad an Asan was a farmer and village school 
teacher. His mother, Kochupennu was a very pious and kind- 
hearted woman. He belonged to the community of Ezhavas who 
were treated as untouchables by the Brahmins and Nairs during 
those days. As a young child he was brought up in a religious 
atmosphere, since the elder members of his family were regular 
worshippers at a nearby shrine (Manakkal Bhagavati Temple). An 
intensely religious bent of mind was evident in him from his very 
childhood. He revolted against the practice of untouchability even 
when he was a young boy. He was initiated into learning by one 
Chempazhanti Pillai. He got his early education from his father 
and his uncle who was a reput sc Ayurvedic physician. Recogniz- 
ing his thirst for knowledge and intellectual abilities he was sent 
to Kayamkulam in central Tran vane ore for further studies in San- 
skrit under one Raman Pillai Asan, a distinguished scholar of those 
days. It gave him the opportunity to learn the languages and liter- 
ature of both Tamil and Sanskrit. He could spend only three years 
there, as he was forced to discontinue his formal studies due to 
severe illness. However, he continued his studies at home without 
the help of a teacher and gained sufficient mastery over many fields 
of knowledge. 

Narayana had developed the habit of meditation from a very 
young age. He was very fond of tindertaking lonely walks. Occa- 
sionally he delivered religious discourses at temples. This practice 
had earned Mm the title, ‘Asan’ (= in older times a village school 
teacher in Kerala was known as asan). By that time the elders 
could discover in him the symptoms of deep-rooted ascetic and 
spiritual tendencies. In order to bring about a change of mind, 
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they got him married. Though he did not object to the wishes of 
the elder Sj he could not lead the life of a householder. His intense 
desire for knowledge and spiritual self-realization compelled him to 
leave his home in search of truth. He wandered from place to place 
visiting temples and meeting scholars and saints wherever he found 
them. It was during these wanderings that he met Kunjan Pillai, 
better known as Chattampi Swamikal. The latter took him to one 
Thvkkattu Ayyavu under whom Narayana took training in Yogic 
practices. But the learning of Yoga did not satisfy him, as his goal 
was nothing short of the realization of truth. So he continued his 
wanderings and meditations in jungles and deep forests. 

He travelled all over South India and tried to acquire spiritual 
insights from saints and scholars. This enabled him to enrich his 
knowledge of Vedanta as well as Saivasiddhanta. Thereafter he 
withdrew himself to total seclusion in a forest. He spent consider- 
able period of time in constant prayer and meditation in a cave at 
Pillathadom on the top of a hill called Marutwamalai (it is situated 
in the present Kanyakumari district of Tamil Nadu). He came out 
of the cave only after the attainment of his goal of self realization. 
This event took place in 1887 and thereafter he was known as Sri 
Narayana Guru. As a jivanmukta. he devoted the rest of his life on 
earth for the emancipation of his fellow beings. The Guru passed 
away on 20th September 1928 at Varkala. 

II 

Sri Narayana Guru wrote a number of works in Sanskrit, Mala- 
yalam and Tamil languages. He was equally proficient in all these 
three languages. His works include prose as well as poems. In fact, 
he was a poet of extraordinary talent. His major philosophical 
works on Advaita philosophy are Atmopadesa^satakom (CentEo- 
quy to Self) in Malayaiam, and D arson axnaJa (Garland of Visions) 
in Sanskrit. There are also other shorter compositions like .Adirai£a- 
dipika (Bright Lamp of Non-dual Wisdom), An ukampa-dasakam 
(Ten Verses on Mercy), Arivu (Knowledge) and Cijj ada-cin tan am 
(Reflections on Mind and Matter) which are intended to provide 
further clarifications on the subject. He wrote a number of hymns 
on Siva, S ubrahmanya, and Mother Goddess. His important works 
on social and ethical philosophy are J ati-xnirnaipsa (A Critique of 
Caste), Jivakarunya-pancakarn (Five Verses on Kindness to Life) 
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and MunicaxyE-paJacakam (Five Verses _oa the Way of Renounced 
Recluse). He has also translated the &Evasy&panisad from San- 
skrit and Ozhivil Odukk&m and a part of Tiru'kkural from Tamil. 
His Kundalinip&ttu (Song of Kundalini) is another composition in 
Malay alam and it is very famous for its charming melody and con- 
ceptual clarity. 

Sri Narayana Guru accepted the philosophy of Vedanta as it 
was interpreted by Sankaracarya himself. “Sankara’s point of view 
is our own”, he said to his disciple, Dr. Nataraja Guru . 2 However, 
according to Nataraja Guru, the statement quoted above should 
be taken along with Guru’s further remark: “If there was anything 
that he, the Guru Narayana, came to teach, it was that there was 
no room for justification for caste distinctions like Brahmin and 
Pariah .” 3 

Obviously Sri Narayana Guru had no new religion or philo- 
sophy to teach. He had realized the truth of Advaita. What he 
really wanted was the practical application of the philosophy of 
Advaita to the lives of the individuals as well as to the society. His 
philosophical treatises are not intended to provide us with any new 
or different insight into reality. They are nothing but simplified 
expressions of the Advaita philosophy in Narayana Guru’s own 
unique style. 


Ill 

In order to understand and appreciate the real significance of 
the mission work of Sri Narayana Guru, it is absolutely necessary 
for us to have an idea of the social conditions of Kerala during 
the nineteenth century when he began his work. The practice of 
untouchability was very wide-spread. It was rather unapproacha- 
bility. The people of the lower castes were treated so inhumanly 
that they had to maintain a certain minimum distance from those 
belonging to the higher castes. Some Namboothiri Brahmins were 
so orthodox that they were afraid of pollution by the mere sight 
of a low-caste man. Even among the so-called low castes with 
their innumerable sub-castes, there were clear distinctions between 
the higher and the lower ones. They too observed untouchabil- 
ity and carefully followed the conventions regarding the distance 
they had to maintain from one another in order to avoid pollution. 
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Education and civilized way of life were totally forbidden to the 
low-castes. In all their conducts they were supposed to submit to 
the dictates of the high caste men or to face severe punishment 
including death. They were strictly prohibited from the vicinity 
of the temples which were controlled by high-castes. At the same 
time these down-trodden people were also steeped in all kinds of 
superstitious practices and strange social customs and conventions. 
They worshipped their own deities. Animal sacrifices and libation 
with liquor formed part of the rituals associated with their worship. 
The practice of black magic was also a wide-spread phenomenon. 

It is from this background that the life and mission of Sri 
Narayana Guru is to be understood. There is no wonder that 
this philosopher-saint, unlike many other similar figures, began his 
work not by preaching certain doctrines, but by concrete actions for 
the redemption of the suffering humanity. The blessed experience 
of the Ultimate Reality as non-dual Brahman moved him to find 
out ways and means to share the bliss with his fellow beings. After 
his wonderful spiritual self-realization he came from the seclusion 
of the hills and forests to the valley and lived among the fishermen 
for some time. Then he moved to a locality called Aruvippuram 
which is about twentyfive kilometers to the south of Trivandrum, 
and spent a few days in a cave which he found suitable for undis- 
turbed meditation. But when the people of the adjoining villages 
knew about the presence of a strange man in the cave, they came in 
large numbers to see him. To their great surprise they discovered 
him to be a holy man with miraculous powers. Gradually some 
of them began to look upon him as a God. Sri Narayana Guru 
was quick to detect the trend and realized the need for a temple 
for them to worship God. Thus at Aruvippuram on the auspicious 
night of Sivaratri in 1887 he placed a Siva-lingam and consecrated 
it according to the tantrik rites and formalities. Very soon a temple 
was built around that place. This event is known as aruvippuram 
pratistha. It was an unprecedented and startling event in which an 
untouchable sudra dared to do something which was thus far con- 
ceived as the exclusive prerogative of brahmins. However, when he 
was questioned by certain brahmins about his authority to conse- 
crate the Sivalinga, Sri Narayana Guru replied in his characteristic 
humour, “I have installed only an Ezhava Siva.” 4 
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Very soon, Sri NSray&na Guru came to be recognized as the un- 
questionable leader of a whole community belonging to the castes of 
Ezhava and Thiyya. It was at this period that Dr. Palpu, an Ezhava 
gentleman, who was desperately in search of an ideal religious man 
under whose leadership he wanted to organize and strengthen his 
community, happened to know about the Guru. Dr. Palpu was 
an eminent physician, who was denied a government job in the 
state of Tranvancore purely on account of his belonging to a lower 
caste. The meeting of the two men resulted in the formation of Sri 
Narayana Dharma Paripalana (SNDP) Yogam, which served as a 
mighty social and religious organization for the all-round develop- 
ment of the Ezhava and Thiyya communities. 

The aruvippuram pratistha was a very important event. Not 
just because it marked the beginning of an era in which caste dis- 
tinctions ceased to have any meaning at all, but because it was 
lalso the beginning of a historic mission assumed by a great saint. 
It was significant because it was the indication of the fact that an 
Advaita philosopher had recognized the real demand of the time to 
be a humanistic and pragmatic in approach to the pressing prob- 
lems of his fellow-beings. In fact, the total literary production of 
Sri Narayana Guru may not exceed two hundred printed pages. 
But he could revolutionize the lives of about two million people 
through a life of dedicated service on the basis of the principles of 
Advaita as he understood them. 

The message of Advaita as Sankara interpreted it, and as Sri 
Narayana Guru realized it, consists in the affirmation of the essen- 
tial divinity of man, the unity of mankind, and ultimately the unity 
of everything in the Absolute Reality which transcends all thought 
and experience. Hence the teachings of the Guru could be summa- 
rized in his oft-quoted statement: “One Caste, One Religion and 
One God for humanity.” If the individual self is ultimately iden- 
tical with the Brahman, then it is essentially divine. Every man, 
therefore, is potentially Brahman. It follows that all men are equal 
in essence and so there is no ground for any kind of discrimination 
between man and man. In his Jati-mimaxnsa (Critique of Caste), 
the Guru makes the truth plain in the following verse: 

Man’s humanity marks out of the human kind 

Even as bovinity proclaims a cow, 
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Brahmi.rs.hood and such are not thus- wise; 

None do see this truth alas; 

One of kind, one of faith, 

And one in God is man, 

Of one womb, of one form; 

Difference herein none . 5 

Further he confirms the truth of the above conclusion by citing 
clear examples from the religious tradition itself: 

In by- gone days of a Pariah woman the great 

sage Farasara was born 

As even he of Vedic-aphoxism fame of a virgin of 

the fisher-folk . 6 

Commenting on this verse of the J&ti-mimainsa Dr. Nataraja 
Guru states: “Here essentially the plea is that man should realize 
his true humanity and uniiive solidarity, and realize also that terms 
like brahmin and pariah are ideas superimposed on the reality that 
is human nature which is essentially one, and fundamentally of one 
single sameness .” 7 In other words, one may say that the divinity, 
equality, fraternity and unity of mankind are definite implications 
of the message of Advaita. 

“What is the use of merely reading the Vedanta?” asked Viveka- 
nanda in one of his conversations. “We must prove the truth of 
pure Advaitism in practical life”, the Swamy says, “Sankara left; 
this Advaita philosophy in hills and forests, while I have come to 
bring it out of these places, scatter it, broadcast before the work 
a day world and society .” 8 It was exactly the same thing that Sri 
Narayana Guru did. He travelled from place to place exhorting 
every one to recognize one’s own true humanity. The practical 
teachings of the Guru enabled lakhs of people to get rid of their 
useless superstitions and unnecessary rituals and practices, and 
to come forward to worship God in spirit and truth. Following 
the aruvippuram pratistha he established a number of temples in 
various parts of Kerala. Further, in order to perform the necessary 
rituals in these temples, a number of young men ( brahmacarins) 
were recruited and they were given training in philosophy, mantras 
and tantras* Thus, he made it possible for a vast number of down- 
trodden people, who were prohibited even from coming near to the 
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temples, to worship God in the traditional Hindu manner without 
fear. 

The Guru did not explain away the phenomenal world as illu- 
sion. He did agree with Sankara that it is Maya. The world is a 
super imposition, but it must be remembered that it has its basis 
in the Reality itself. Thus we find him to be very fond of using the 
analogy of ocean and the waves in order to explain the relationship 
between the Brahman and the world. In the Advaita-dipika he tells 
us: 

“That which is in the effect is nothing other than the cause. 

The wave is nothing other than the water itself . 5 ’ 9 

In this context, it is also significant that the Guru at times 
replaces the analogy of the rope and the snake with a fragrant 
garland and snake. For example, in the Atmopadesa-satakam he 
says: 

“The world has no separate reality, 

For people to say so is mere conjecture, 

Even if it appears to the dull-headed as a reptile 

Can a fragrant garland become a snake ? 5 ’ 10 

A positive attitude to the material world has been a charac- 
teristic feature in the Advaita Philosophy of Sri Narayana Guru* 
Hence he made every effort to improve the conditions of human life 
in this world. He found that the most important factor behind a 
thorough social reformation and upliftment of the poor masses is 
education. He, therefore, founded a number of educational insti- 
tutions including schools for vocational training. He inspired his 
followers to engage themselves in all forms of trade, industries and 
agriculture, in order to make themselves economically self-sufficient 
and to lead a happy life. 

Love and compassion for all living beings and the cultivation 
of an attitude of universal brotherhood have been the key notes 
of Sri Narayana Guru’s teachings. Two of his compositions are 
exclusively devoted to the praise of the qualities of sympathy and 
compassion . 11 Love and service to one another, according to him, 
axe the natural attitudes of man in the light of the truth of Ad- 
vaita. This is evident from a stanza in the A tmopadesa-sataJcam, 
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where he says that when one reflects upon what is known as this 
man and that man, one would be led to the conclusion that the 
basis of such distinctions is one single Primordial Self and so, what 
one does for one’s own happiness must result in the happiness of 
others also. Hence, he says further, that all those actions which 
would bring good to oneself and unhappiness to the others are self- 
contradictory. 


IV 

Sri Narayana Guru appeared on the scene of Kerala at a crucial 
period of its history. For self-realization he renounced the world. 
But once the goal is attained, the Guru assumed the humanistic 
mission of social and religious reformation. He was an Advaitin 
who had realized the ultimate Reality as the non-dual Brahman. 
And yet, he adopted a positive attitude to the world and ephemeral 
existence of man. It was such comprehensive outlook on both the 
spiritual and material aspects of human reality that enabled him 
to develop an integral humanism, which became a revolutionary 
force for the emancipation of millions of people. 
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K.K.A. VENKATACHARI 


THE SRTVAISNAVA AGAMAS 
AND THE INDIGENOUS TRADITION 
OF SOUTH INDIA 


In the Hindu tradition, we observe two different streams of 
thought and practice, vip. the Nigama and the Agama or - the 
Vedic and non-Vedic - respectively. The former (the Vedic) has 
come as a later cultural imposition, whereas the latter (non-Vedic 
or indigenous) has come down from time immemorial by way of the 
teachings of the Lbrd, or His Consort as the case may be, to the 
devotees. So as to attain harmony between these two traditions, 
the Nigama and the Agama had to be combined, and the Vedic gods 
had to be accommodated among the non- Aryan deities. Likewise, 
the elaborate Vedic homa-sacrifice had to be placed on an equal 
status with the flower ritual (puja) of the Agama. The Nigama 
and Agama traditions thus combined have had the resultant effect 
on the Hindu mind of unity in diversity. Through a sustained focus 
on the Srivaisnava Agama literature, I will in this essay, discern the 
striking presence of the indigenous tradition of South India in the 
very texts on which pan-Indian Hindu temple religion is founded. 

Over the long history of the Hindu peoples, the worship of 
images in temples has become the summum bonum of their way 
of life. What is of crucial significance to the understanding of 
the historical development of the Hindu devotional tradition is the 
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relatively ignored fact that many of the rituals which form the very 
heart of Hindu temple religion are, indeed, based on Dravidian 
and/or other indigenous traditions. 

The most important texts incorporating these indigenous tem- 
ple practices are the Agamas, which consist mainly of prescriptions 
regulating the specific routines of image worship. The texts discuss 
various inter-connected and cognate topics, such as: the selection 
of the site for the construction of the temple, the acceptable ma- 
terials for construction, iconometry, details of architectural design, 
qualities that the sculptor must possess, the role of the acarya, and 
so forth. The scope of the subjects dealt within the Agamas can 
be comprehended by the phrase karsaqadi-pratisthantam, which in- 
cludes everything frpxii the selection of the soil on which the temple 
is to be constructed to the final act of the consecration of the im- 
age. The selection of the soil is done not only for the construction 
of the temple, but also for the town in which the temple is to be 
located. The Agamas thus visualize a scheme of town planning, in 
which the temple is the town’s central focus. 

I 

Etymology of the word agama: While undertaking any 
discussion of the Agama texts it would be prima facie essential to 
convey the origin and meaning of the term agama. Great attention 
has been paid to temple construction and icon making in all three 
Agama traditions: Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta. In all three, the 
architectural structure of the temple is compared to that of the 
human body and the image in the garbhagrha is likened to the jiva 
in the body. 

Various etymologies of the word agama are available; for in- 
stance, the word agama may be derived freon the verbal root gam 
with the prefix a meaning “that which has come” . Beyond this, 
Pingalamata, a Nigbantu work, gives the meaning of ggama as 
“knowledge of Siva, who has five faces” . Further, according to 
Vacaspatimisra’s Tattvavisaradi , agama denotes knowledge enter- 
ing the mind enabling one to attain salvation. The Sabdakalpa- 
druma defines agama as that which contains seven aspects of knowl- 
edge: srsti, pralaya, devatarcana, sadhana, p unascarana, yoga and 
satkarma. 
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Validity of the Agamas: In Vedic literature, image worship 
is nowhere prescribed, whereas in the indigenous tradition the wor- 
shipping of images - including the offering of puja with incense - 
is very common. When this practice based on common tradition 
took strong root in society, however, it became extremely difficult 
to ignore it completely. 

Generally, the followers of the Vedic tradition, who performed 
yajnas and other rituals prescribed in the Vedas, were hesitant to 
accept the authority of the Agamas for worship. Thus, they went to 
the extreme of declaring the adherents of the Agamas, that is, those 
who worship images and partake of the food offered to the deity as 
Vratyas and outcastes. This in turn prompted people versed both 
in the Vedas and the Agamas to resolve this dichotomy in practices. 
Efforts were made to prove the comparability of Agamic practices 
with Vedic orthopraxy. This in itself shows that the traditional 
Agamic rituals not found in the Vedas but practised in the temples 
are based on indigenous practices. 

A descriptive overview of the Agamas: 

Generally, the Agamas may be divided into three categories, 
namely, Saiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta, respectively connoting the 
supremacy of Siva, Visnu, and Sakti. Though all these Agamas 
claim their origin from the Supreme God according to their own 
philosophical-theological position, it is difficult to accurately date 
the Agama texts in their present form. The first chapter of ev- 
ery Agama deals with its origin. Consequently, this introductory 
chapter is an important one L as we can often glean from it signifi- 
cant information about the Agamic tradition itself. Almost all the 
Agamas claim the origination of the tradition from either Brahma 
or the Supreme Brahman and Lord. 

The Saiva Agamas are classified as four-fold: Kapala, Kala- 
mukha, Pasupata and Saiva. The last one is again subdivided into 
Kashmir Saiva and Siddhanta Saiva. Kashmir Saivism, as its name 
suggests, is followed mainly in North India, while Siddhanta Saiva 
is in vogue primarily in South India. There are twentyeight basic 
Agamas. Each of the twentyeight has one or more supplements 
called Upagama, which brings the total to two hundred and seven. 
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Sakta Tantras ( Agamas and Upagamas) are traditionally enu- 
merated as sixtyfour, but the extant number is actually larger. 
The Sakta Agamas are grouped into two kinds: daksina and vama, 
namely, the right-handed and the left-handed schools. 

II 

Vaisnavagamas : Among the Vaisnava Agamas there are like- 
wise two schools: the Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra. Though both of 
these schools accept the supremacy of Lord Visnu, there axe certain 
essential differences in the doctrines which they teach. 

Vaikhanasa Agamas: The Vaikhanasa Agamas are mainly 
concerned with worship of the Lord in a concrete form. To that end, 
detailed prescriptions are given for the selection of the temple site, 
the building of the temple, the choice of materials like wood and 
stone, the production of various kinds of idols, their installation, 
proper methods of worship, and detailed prescriptions regarding 
the celebration of private and public festivals and rituals for the 
expiation of sins of omission and commission. 

+ 

Vikhanas is the author of the Dhaxma, Grhya and Srauta sutras, 
which he is claimed to have compiled under the direct guidance and 
instruction of Visnu. He is identified with Brahma, who is cred- 
ited with the authorship of the Sutras. The Kalpa-sutras enjoin 
the worship of Visnu and give directions for His worship; they are 
stated to be in co n sonance with the contents of the Vedas. 

The Tandya-Brahmana (XIV.9.29), Jainomiya-Brahmana 
(1.9.5), Arseya-Brahmana (1.62), and Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
(XXIII.3) mention the name Vaikhanasa. The Dharma-sutras of 
Baudhayana (II.6.I6), the Grhya-sutras of both Agnivesa (II.6.5) 
and Baudhayana (II. 9. 17), and the Srauta-sutras of both Baudha- 
yana (XVI. 24. 8) and Hiranyakesin (XIX. 3. 14) cite Vikhanas as the 
authority for ritualistic practice in certain contexts. 

According to the tradition, Vikhanas had nine pupils: Kasyapa, 
Atri, Maxlci, Vasistha, Ahgiras, Bhrgu ± Pulastya, Pulaha and 
Kratu. Among these Kasyapa, Atri, Marici and Bhrgu are known 
to have composed their own Agama texts. (The works of the 
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others, if indeed they ever existed, are non-extant.) We will now 
briefly examine four Vaikhanasa Agama texts. 

Atri: Atri is one of the four disciples of Yikhanas and his work 
is known by the name Samurtarcanadhikarana. As indicated by the 
name, this work gives the detailed procedure for image worship in 
the temples. This book has been published by Tirumala Tirupati 
Devasthanams . 

Bhrgu: Bhrgu is supposed to have composed a number of 
Adhikaras pertaining to Vaikhanasa rituals. Very few of them 
are available' in print. The Jhanadhikara and Khiladhikara were 
printed long back in Telugu script. Later on, Tirumala Tiru- 
pati Devasthanams brought out in Devanagari the Khiladhikara, 
Kriyadhikara and Vasadhikara. 

In their introductory chapter, Kriyadhikara and Khiladhikara 
(like any Agama text) explain the origin and appearance of the 
work. Again and_ again their author- rsi tries to establish the au- 
thenticity of the Agama by regarding it as on par with the Vedas. 
Indeed, the worship of Visnu is the essence of the Vedas according 
to Bhfgu: 


This (worship of Visnu) about which you 
have asked me is the essence of the Vedas, and 
to understand this is very difficult even for the 
gods, and it is impossible even with the power of 
penance acquired in many births ( Khiladhikara , I. 

10b & 11). 

In Kriyadhikara, the superiority of image worship to Yoga is 
established. The reason given is an interesting one: image worship 
is considered to be superior to other forms of worship because it 
pleases the eyes as well as the mind, thus leading to Bhakti; this is 
a crucial point, considering the fact that, according to the Agama, 
lord Hari can be attained only by Bhakti. 

Marlci: The Marici-sarnhita is supposed to have been au- 
thored by Maharsi Marlci. The beginning of the work, known as 
granthavatara, which relates the way in which the Agama first ap- 
peared, is found in most Saxnhita texts. Quite typically, the first 
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chapter is presented as a discussion between the rsis and Marici. 
The rsis ask Marici by which mantras the Lord is to be worshipped 
and where the worshippers go after the worship. Marici answers: 

Worshipping the benign Paramat man 
Narayana with the mantras which appeared from 
the Four Vedas , the worshippers reach the eternal 
paxamapada which is beyond the reach of the gods 
and the sense organs and which is superior to all 
others. 

Here Marici is very specific about the ‘worship of the image’, 
a procedure salient to worship as prescribed in the Agaraas, but 
not found in the Vedas. Marici forthrightly says that this wor- 
ship of the image is in conformity with the Vedas, that is, that 
image-worship is not contrary to the Vedas. One way in which 
the text links image-worship to the Vedas is through the use of 
mantras. The mantras to be used in the worship of the image have 
themselves appeared in the Vedas. Here too, the author is very 
careful to establish the Vedic foundation of Agamic worship by us- 
ing the word caturvedodbhava-mantra meaning ‘the Mantras which 
are the outcome of the Four Vedas’. Furthermore, he calls this 
treatise Viznanarcanakalpa. The author himself defines the word 
vim ana: vimana denotes that Paramapurusa, who is also known 
by other terms such as par am brahman, param jyotis and aksara 
and also who is the form of the five elements (pahcabhuta) , the 
support (adhara) of everything and eternal (sanatana) . Therefore, 
the Lord’s worship (arcana) is called Vimanarcana. The conclu- 
sion of this chapter is comprised of a discussion about the two 
kinds of aradhana ‘worship’: amurta (formless) and samiirta (with 
from). The offering made into the fire is called amurta, while 
image- worship is called samiirta. The author openly states that 
samurta worship is superior to amurta because even in the absence 
of yajamana ‘master’, it will continue without any obstruction for 
ever. Hence, image-worship provides all kinds of fruits which are 
to be attained by Vedic yajnas. Also, samurta worship fulfills all 
desires of the individual. 

The Maria-sazphita has one hundred and one patalas (divi- 
sions), starting from the selection of the site for the temple and 
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town, it gives the details of temple construction, materials for 
construction of the different types and difFerem Is of the temple, 
consecration of the icon, prescriptions for dam urn-ship, reconcil- 
iation ritual for sins of commission and omission, and finally, it 
describes the crossing of samsara and the attainment of the final 
goal and the importance of Yoga. 

Kasyapa; Kasyapa’s work, known as Kasyapa-samhita, is also 
known as Kasya pa-jhanakanda. Like Marici, Kasyapa established 
that image worship is complete because, even in the absence of 
an yajamana , puja (worship) can take place. Image worship ful- 
fills both worldly and heavenly desires. This puja is divided into 
two forms: santikam and paustikam. Santikam provides peace for 
everyone and paustikam provides prosperity to everyone without 
any discrimination by jf> ti or sex. 

Vaikhanasagamas - Conclusion: From the study of these 
four important Vaikhanasa sarnhitas it will be noticed that every rsi 
or author deals with the problem of the authenticity of his Agaxna 
and argues for its authenticity on the basis of its being on par 
with the Vedas. This particular discussion, included uniformly in 
the beginning of every work, gives the clue that although image 
worship is not found in the Vedas, it was being followed by many 
in the society. Each author attempts to provide a Vedic sanction 
for these non- Vedic practices. 

Regarding the installation of the icons and the necessity of wor- 
ship, the question is generally raised that — the Lord being all- 
pervasive, that is, present everywhere - why should there be an 
invocation (avail ana) and dismissal (visarjana) of the deity? The 
Vaikhanasa Agamas answer the question thus: Although the Lord 
is all-pervasive, invocation means inviting Him through mantras 
and requesting Him to be in one particular place to receive wor- 
ship. Why is this necessary? Because otherwise, even the gods can- 
not adore Him! When so invoked, He is described in the Agamas 
as compressing His expansive form out of ‘kindness for His devo- 
tees, just as the peacock folds its tail-plumes, Visnu shines in the 
heart of the devotees who meditate upon Him as the fire in the 
forest blazes forth in a particular place. Later on in this paper, we 
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will discuss some of the important non-Vedic rituals found in the 
saxnhitas. 


Ill 

The Pancaratra Agamas are said to have been revealed by Lord 
N arayana Himself, and it is for this reason that this literature is 
called bhagavad sastra. Its origin is usually traced to the Ekayana- 
sakha of the Suklayajurveda. The Pancaratra system is known b> 
various names, such as: Ekayana, Sattvata, Aikantika, Bhagavata, 
and so forth. The earliest accounts of some of the Pancaratra 
doctrines are found in the Santiparvan of the Mababharata. There 
we also come across a graphic description of the way in which these 
doctrines were revealed by the Lord to the seven ci trasikh an dins. 
Unfortunately there is no clear evidence as to exactly when the 
Samhita texts, as they exist now, were composed. 

The injunctions prescribed in these Pancaratra Agamas, along 
with those found in the corpus of the complementary Vaikhanasa 
school - and perhaps more often the rules found in the deriva- 
tive popular manuals of each school — account for, and give sa- 
cred authority to, the bulk of the activities undertaken in temples, 
in public celebrations and in homes by large numbers of Visnu- 
worshippers today. Even so, the Pancaratra Aga mas are primarily 
moksa-sas tras and claim a Vedic foundation for their doctrines. 
The distinguishing feature of the Pancaratra Agama is its Catholic- 
ity and spirit of accommodation. Women and sudras, considered 
ineligible for the study of Sruti, were, admitted by Paficaratrins 
into the fold of moksa-sadhana. It is almost certain that this very 
rHs tirtguishin g feature of these Agamas came in the way of their 
being recognized by Vedic orthodoxy. Indeed, their first extant 
defence in the South may be traced to the 11th century A.D. (cf. 
Y amuna ’s Againapramanya and Ramanuja’s Sribhasya, 2.2.41-42). 
■While Vaikhanasa practices were open only to members of accept- 
able and high-status communities, Pancaratra was designed to ac- 
commodate anyone who desired access to the worship of Vi§nu, 
after getting the necessary initiation (diksa). 

Etymologies of the word *pancar&tra *z The word pafica- 
ratra is interpreted variously in different Samhitas. The Padma- 
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samhita. (1.1.73)^ refers to ratra as a ‘night’, and views the five 
Agamas of the Saivas, the Samkhya- Yogins , the Arhatas and the 
Bauddhas as being thrown into the shade of Pancaratra. According 
to Isvara-samhita, the reference is to Narayana, who is said to have 
bestowed enlightenment upon five rsis - Sandilya, Aupagayana, 
Maurjayana, Kausika, and Bharadvaja - in five nights (11.52.582). 
Sriprasna-samhita understands the word ratra as ajnana, which 
is dispelled by Pancaratra (2.39-40). Narada-pancarabra defines 
ratra as ‘knowledge’, and pancaratra as ‘five kinds of knowledge’: 
tattva (cosmology), mukti-prada (liberation), hhakti-prada (devo- 
tion) , yaugika (Yoga), and vaisayika (the objects of sense) (1.1.44). 
Sometimes the word pancaratra is split thus: panca+ra+tra. Pahca 
then is said to refer to the five essential substances, the five sense- 
organs, and the five objects of sense. Ra means adana, the man 
who receives all these, and tra refers to the protection given to the 
man who receives all those ( Visvamitra-samhita 2.3.5). 

The general nature of Pancaratra is interpreted differently by 
Sriprasnar-samhita , according to which Pancaratra refers to the five 
aspects of God: Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Area, and Antaryamin 
(2.38-39). 

Three gems: Traditionally the number of works comprising 
the canon of the Pancaratra school is said to be ‘one hundred and 
eight’; F.O. Schrader , 1 the pioneer western scholar in this field, as 
well as Indian scholars (notably V. Krishnamacharya 2 ), indicate 
that the actual number of titles recounted in various lists comes 
to well over two hundred. Many of those works, if they ever in 
fact existed, have long since been ‘lost’. But a significant number 
have been preserved 3 and some published; a number of others are 
well preserved in manuscript form, with many fragments of varying 
lengths. These extant texts provide us with sufficient evidence to 
sense what the literature must once have been like. 

Pancaratra traditions, both written and oral, accord the great- 
est authority to three particular texts in the canon of the ‘one hun- 
dred and eight works’. The three are collectively referred to as the 
‘Three Gems’ (rafcnatraya). These three - Jayakhya, Sattvata and 
Pauskara sarnhitas - also appear to be among the most 
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ancient of all the Pancaratra Agamas 4 . The three have been linked 
together since as early as c. 10th century A.D. 

The ‘Three Gems’ are mentioned together in Isvara-samhita 
1.64 s another important samhita of the canon, while Paramesvara- 
samhita , another major Pancaratra text highly honoured at Sri- 
rangam, reverentially not only mentions the three together at least 
twice (1.19), but suggests that the three are set apart from other 
canonical works also because they are divya (X.376). The Gems arc 
mentioned with the prefix sri in the tenth century by the Kashmir 
Saivite Utpala in his Spandapradipika . 6 In Vedanta Desika’s 14th 
century defence of the Agama tradition entitled Pahcaratraraksa, 7 
the three samhitas are joined together as a triumvirate. Their 
names, to be sure, often appear in canonical lists in other samhitas , 
but their relative positions in those lists are more often determined 
by the sloka meter than by other considerations. 

Each of the three is traditionally associated with a centre of 
Sri Vaisnava piety ( Jayakhya with Conjeevaram, Sattvata with 
Melkote and Pauskara with Srirangam), and each has tradition- 
ally been associated with a second ‘dependant’ text which has 
through the centuries become more popular and widely-used than 
its model (Jayakhya with Padxna-saxnhita, Sattvata with Isvaxa- 
saxnhita, Pauskara with Paxamesvara-saxphita) . In addition to the 
‘Three Gems’, Sriprasna-samhita must also be included as one of 
the meet important samhitas of the Pancaratra tradition. 

Style and structure of the Pancaratra- sarnhitas: The 
Pancaratra Agamas generally contain four divisions: Jhana, Yoga, 
Kriya and Caxya. Jhana, the first division, deals with the nature of 
the Ultimate Reality and its five-fold aspect, that is Para, Vyuha, 
Vibhava, Antaxyaxnin and Area. The Pancaratra samhitas vari- 
ously refer to the Ultimate Reality as Srimannarayana, Vasudeva, 
Visnu and Bhagavan. We find a systematic treatment of the con- 
cept of Brahman as the object to be attained. Ahirbudhnya- 
saxnhita (XI. 63a, 64b) states that the system called Pancaratra — 
which describes the Lord as Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, etc., — is recog- 
nizable by having liberation as its sole support. Some of the Agama 
texts refer to Brahman’s three aspects: pax a ‘supreme’, sthula 
‘gross’ and suksma ‘subtle’; while others refer to 
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niskala.-saka.la, niskala, and sakala. That these various classifxca- 
tory systems refer to one and the same Ultimate Reality is demon- 
strated in the following table: 

Para (supreme) Visnu’s blissful transcendental niskala 

form 

Suksma (subtle) That form in which He dwells - sakala- 

niskala as the heart of all beings. 

This is a stage when Brahman begins to 
undergo emanation. 

St hula (gross) The form taken by Him - sakala for crea- 

tion, sustenance, and so forth of the 
*" universe - the gross manifested form. 


Jaana pada. and the Five Forms of Brahman: Brahman is 
often referred to as sadg unya-vigraha in the Againas. Representa- 
tive of a host of auspicious qualities, the famous ‘six qualities 1 — 
often listed as bala, aisvaxya, virya, sakti and Cejas 8 — are in no way 
exhaustive. Brahman is resplendent with these divine attributes. 
Thus Brahman, according to the Pancaratrins, is saguna. But the 
saxnhitas state that Brahman, who is sadgunya, may on occasion 
be defined as nirguna ; this simply indicates that the six attributes 
of Brahman should not be confused with the three gunas of Prakrti. 
Nirguna thus does not mean ‘attributeless’; rather. Brahman is al- 
ways and everywhere trigunatita. Ahirb udhnya-sarnhi ta 11.54-55 
clearly states: aprakrta-gunar-spaxsam nirgunarn parijiyate. As in 
Ramanuja’s writings, heyopadeya is used in A his b u dhnya-saiphita 
11.25 to show that Brahman is replete with all auspicious qualities 
(kalyanaguna ) , is sadgunya- vigraha, and is opposed to anything 
defiling. 

Vyuha: Vyuha is the next form of the Lord discussed in the 
Agamas. The vyuhas serve as a via- media to relate the Supreme 
Brahman — who is pure consciousness and who possesses all aus- 
picious qualities (kalyanaguna-purna) — with the impure universe. 
The P ancar atra texts describe creation in three stages: (1) suddha- 
sr§ti (pure), (2) suddbasuddha-srsji (pure-impure or mixed), and 
(3) asuddha-srsti (impure). The Agamas further give an account 
of the emanation of the vyuha forms from Parabra hm a n under 
smddhasr^i. 
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The vy&ha concept is described both in the context of cre- 
ation and in the context of making the worship of God possible 
in the kriya, and Carya portions of the Agamas. Creation in the 
Pancaratra texts is explained to take place due to the will of the 
Lord (Laksmi-tantra 11*36-37), When the will to create arises in 
Brahman the attributes which were dormant till then start slowly 
manifesting, until they become more and more pronounced. The 
whole process of creation is said to take place in three stages. The 
Agamas axe very specific about one fact, namely, that it is the Sakti 
aspect of the Lord which undergoes this transformation ( Laksmi - 
t antra IL20.23). 


The three stages of creation are: (1) when the presence of the 
attributes is assumed (when the sadgunas are not yet discernible), 
(2) when the attributes are in the process of becoming discernible, 
and JLastly (3) when the gunas have fully manifested. The six gunas 
combine in three pairs and the four manifestations follow out of 
such a combination. It can thus be seen that the sramabh umi, 
that is, the active gunas (Juana, aisvarya and sakti) are responsible 
for the activities, and the visramabhumi i that is, the inert gunas 
(baJ& and jnana) are responsible for their ethical functions. The 
above can be represented as follows: 


The six gunas in an unmanifested form 

Jnana, bala, ais varya, virya, sakti and 
tejas 

Jnana - destruction (cosmic) 

Bala - teaching of the sastras (ethical) 

Aisvarya - sustenance (cosmic) 

Vhrya - practice of sastras (ethical) 

Sakti - creation (cosmic) 

Tejas - Liberation (ethical) 

—— — — ^ n 

It is clearly set forth in these Pancaratra texts that the vyuhas 
are responsible for the creation, maintenance and destruction of 
the universe. The active gunas (jnana, ais varya, and sakti) are re- 
sponsible for the cosmological functions, and the inert gunas, which 
start functioning after creation, are responsible for the ethical ac- 
tivities, as detailed above. The sole motive behind the creation is 
the Lord’s will. 


Vasiideva 
Vyuha VUsudeva 

Sahkarsana 

Pradyumna 

Aniruddha 
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Vibhavavatara: The Laksmi- tan tra, Ahirbudhnya-samhita 
and Sattvata-sarnhita give elaborate accounts of the vibhavavatara 
form of the Lord. This form represents the concrete manifestation 
of the Lord in the world for a particular purpose. Vibhavas are of 
two types: primary and secondary. The Sattvata-sarnhita (IX and 
X), Ahirbudhnya-samhita (V.50ff) and Laksmi- tan tra (IX.19-25) 
mention thirtynine such avatar a forms. 

Antaryamin and Arcavatara: Antaryamin is the Lord who 
dwells in all living beings as Inner Controller. The Lord as present 
in the hearts of the Yogins is called harda. Yogins meditate on the 
Lord in this form. However, the chief concern of the Agamas seems 
to be to bring the pursuit of the divine into the reach of the co mmon 
man. The area form of God is especially suitable for this, since it 
is the most easily comprehensible and most easily accessible form 
in which the Lord’s mo: f -rly affection (vatsalya) is fully manif est. 
The concept of salvation by surrender (prapatti), highly developed 
in the Pancaratra literature, is centered on this form of the Lord. 

The question that naturally occurs is why the Lord assumes 
these different forms. The Laksmi-tantra (XI.47b-51 and XI.41) 
states: 

Considering the differences in the mental 
qualities of the devotees still afflicted by the illu- 
sion of egoism and selfishness and so fit (to un- 
derstand God in different degrees of perfection). 

He assumes states of existence in different levels 
known as para, vyuha, and so forth. The purpose 
of the diverse manifestation of the Supreme God 
as para, vyuha and so forth is to benefit human 
beings and show compassion towards His devotees. 

The Jhanapada section of the Agamas thus describe the several 
forms of the Lord. 

Yogapada: The Yogapada section of the Agamas discuss the 
methods which the self has to practice the realization of the 
nature of the Ultimate Reality. These are by and large based on 
the Yogar-sutras of Patanjali and Hatha-yoga. This path has had a 
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very limited appeal, since only a few persons, extraordinary in sta- 
tus and individual characteristics, could adopt the difficult Yogic 
practices. 

Correspondingly, the Pancaratra s ambit as advocate another 
moksopaya in addition to the well-known Jnana-yoga, Bhakti-yoga , 
and Karma-yoga. All of the following important texts deal with 
prapatti in great detail — Ahirbudhnya-samhita, Laksrni-tan tra, 
Sriprasn a-sarnhi ta, Parama-samhita, Sanatkumara-sarnhi ta, 
S attvata-saiph.it a and Isvaxa-sarnhita. 

In the seventh chapter of Laksmi- tan tra, prapatti is called ‘the 
secret method of self-surrender’. The Laksmi- tan tra (V.2 13-222) 
explains all of the elements connected with the concept. In a dia- 

» f ^ 

logue between Sakra and Sri, Sri elaborates prapatti as follows: 

Having taken refuge with me [Sri] or with 
God the Supreme Person, the adept who is full of 
faith and self-restrained should attain us in the fol- 
lowing manner. [Let him/her say]: “As far as my 
ability and character permit, I refrain (pratiku- 
lyarn parityajya) from any adverseness towards, 
and am well-disposed ( anukulyam ca ) towards, all 

creatures Since you [Sri] are a woman, weak 

and ignorant, the three methods [of attaining God] 
described in religious texts, cannot avail me. Al- 
though I seek no gain for any function that I per- 
form here in obedience to their bidding, because 
[I am] helpless ( akihcana ), poor, humble and un- 
protected, my only means of survival is by taking 
shelter under your cooling shadow. O Unlimited 
Sovereign Mistress of us all and Resort of Com- 
passion, every scripture sings that you are the sole 
refuge. 

Thus the first and foremost requirement necessary for prapatti 
is the realization by the seeker of his total helplessness and inability 
to follow other prescribed paths. He then resorts to prapatti with 
faith it its efficacy. Such supreme faith is called noahavisvasa. Such 
a supreme faith arises only when one realizes that the relationship 
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between the Lord and the soul is that of ‘protector and protected’ 
( Laksmi- tan tra XVIL71-72a). 

Prapatti has other different angas or accessories. These are: 

(1) Pratikulyavarjana: There should be an active effort on the part 
of the prapanna to refrain from doing any harm to other beings, 
based on the knowledge that the Lord resides in every being 
( Laksmi- tan tra XVII.66-67). 

(2) Anukulyasankalpa: The devotee should be well disposed to- 
wards everyone based on the conviction that Sri exists in all 
beings (Ahirbudhnya-sainhita. LII.21-23). 

(3) Goptrtvavarana: There should be an active effort on the part 
of the individual to win the grace of the Lord ( Laksmi- tan tra 
XVII.73). Although God is the master of all embodied beings 
and although He is full of compassion and capable of showing 
it, yet without solicitation, He will not protect. [This consider- 
ation is inducement] to pray [by introducing one’s prayer with 
the words:] “Be my protector”, which implies throwing oneself 
on His protection. 

(4) Karpanya: Dispensing with all other prescribed means and then 
resorting to prapatti from a feeling of lowliness and timidity 
is what is known as karpanya. Karpanya causes an individ- 
ual to renounce all other means and resort to prapatti , but 
goptrtvavarana makes an individual adhere to prapatti as an 
upaya ( Laksmi- tan tra XVII.68, 78-79a). 

(5) Atmaniksepa : Self-surrender starts with waiving the right to 
clrnm the results of the deeds performed by those who rely 
solely on God’s protection and ends with relinquishing those 
privileges in favour of Kesava ( Lakshmi-tantra XVII. 74). 

Prapatti is generally said to have five angas. Atmaniksepa, 
which is sometimes referred to as the sixth ahga, denotes the actual 
surrender itself ( Laksmi- tan tra XVII. 75). 

The Laksmi- tan tra XVII. 75 points out the various synonyms 
used for prapatti. They are nyasa, niksepa, sannyasa, tyaga and 
saranagatL 

Adhikara for Prapatti: The Pahcaratra Agaxnas teach prap- 
atti as one of the moksopayas. For the other moksopayas , 
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neither sudras nor women axe eligible. Prapatti, as elaborated in 
the Agamas, however, is presented as a sadhana fit to be practised 
by one and all. Laksmi-tantra (XVI.41-44 and XVII. 105) clearly 
states that prapatti is the simplest method of all to follow, for as 
Laksmi says: 


Thus I have preached to you the three ex- 
alted methods (for attaining the Highest Goal). 

Now listen to my description of the fourth method 
called complete surrender or renunciation. It con- 
sists of (the adept’s) abandonment of every task 
however weighty or trifling. Having been made 
thoroughly miserable by the fire of worldly exis- 
tence, he (the adept) resorts to me alone (samsara- 
nalas&ntapto mam ekaxn saranam vrajefc). 

Laksmi further adds: “Complete self-surrender is a means sim- 
ple to follow, but in my opinion it is difficult to carry out.” 

The Ahirbudhnyar-samhita lists the various mantras and their 
meanings. This samhita. further points out that the word namah , 
occurring in a variety of mantras, implies surrender. The Samhitas 
also give a detailed description concerning the appropriate conduct 
of a prapanna, and the method of worship of arcavatara. 

Kriyapada: The Kriyapada section of the Agamas offers elab- 
orate details as to how temples are to be constructed, how, and 
from what materials, images are to be prepared and installed, and 
the like. To a Hindu an image is a symbol exhibiting certain as- 
pects of a deity he has chosen to concentrate upon. Image worship 
is thus regarded by all as a necessary step in the spiritual advance- 
ment of man, and - in the Agamas - has no stigma attached to it, 
for the human being cannot conceive of anything without a mental 
image. 

Caryapada: The fourth pada of the Agamas is Carya-pada. 
This section lays down rules regarding the daily routine of the 
aspirants for the worship of God in temples. This section stresses 
the practical side of the religious life. Whereas in Vedantic religion 
the practical aspect is regarded as the least important, the Agamas 
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consider the practical aspects of their teachings as being just as 
important as the philosophical and religious aspects. 

The Carya-pada prescribes the worship of God by means of 
mantras. Mantras are constituted of syllabic sounds which repre- 
sent the power of God. An aspirant has to choose a letter or a 
syllable, which gets formed into a mantra gradually, and then use 
the mantra for worship of God. Mantra manifests God, and in this 
kind of worship, mantra and deity become one; indeed, the letters 
of the mantra become the yantra or idol of God. When the mantra 
is pronounced properly and intonated properly, the deity manifests 
in the yantra. 


TV 

Now we shall examine some of the important rituals which are 
non-Vedic in nature but very important in the Agamic tradition. 
One such ritual is Ahkurarpana. 

AAkurErpana: Ahkurarpana , important in the Agamas, is an 

* 

integral part of both Saiva and Vaisnava ritual. An examination 
of the origin and development of Ahkurarpana ceremony serves to 
highlight the fact that a common indigenous tradition underlies 
both Saiva and Vaisnava temple ritual. 

Ahkurarpana consists of germination rites. It is one of the 
important preliminary rituals adopted before certain temple rit- 
uals, before social functions like marriage, and before a few other 
samskaras in South India. In this ritual, nine varieties of pulses are 
sown in special containers called palikas so that they will sprout 
before the ceremony begins. The term ahkurarpana means both 
‘planting a shoot’ and ‘a kind of nuptial ceremony .’ 9 It is impor- 
tant to note that no rite by this name is mentioned in the Vedic 
texts. The Agamar-samhitas, on the other hand, prescribe it as 
a necessary part of most ritual undertakings, and it is an essen- 
tial component of many important ritual performances (including 
marriage) in South India even today. Therefore, we suggest that 
because the Vedic texts do not mention this ritual, and since this 
ritual is practiced by both Saivas and Vaisnavas, its origin must 
certainly be in the indigenous tradition. It was most probably 
adopted into Vedic rituals only later on. Indeed, the absorption 
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of indigenous practices into the Vedic ritual is supported by the 
Grhya-sutras of Apastamba and As val ay an a . 

PstStcm-sanxiskara: The five saxnskaras are 

(1) Tapa-sainskara : The marking of the aspirant’s right and left 
shoulders with hot metal inscribed with the symbols of Visnu’s 
caJcra and sankha. 

(2) Pundra-saipskara: The drawing of the the Tiruman (with white 
clay) and Sricurna on the disciple’s forehead and eleven other 
places of the body. 

(3) Naxna-sarnskara: The giving of a new name to the disciple by 
the Acarya. 

(4) Mantra: The Acarya’s whispering into the disciple’s ear the 
as taksaxa-man £ra, the dvaya and the caxama-sloka. 

(5) Yaga: The disciple is provided with a deity to worship. 

This panca-sarnskara-diksa. is required for all Srivaisnavas , and 
is administered without any discrimination as to caste, creed or 
sex. The first among the parts of this five-fold ritual is definitely 
non-Vedic. Even today, Vaidikas object to the validity of tapa- 
saxnskara, while according to Pancaratra tapa-samskara is a basic 
requirement to become eligible for svaxtha-puja (puja, performed 
for the self), and paxartha-puja ( puja performed for others). This 
important ritual has been mentioned by Periyalvar. 10 

Conclusions 

Like parts of the panca-saxnskaxa ceremony, the afore men- 
tioned prapatti as a way to reach God is derived from a non-Vedic 
indigenous tradition. Saranagati or prapatti is a central feature 
of South Indian Bhakti literature. What is most interesting from 
our perspective is that the concept is common to both the Vaisnava 
Alvars and the Saiva Nay an mars. This main maxga (path) - which 
is accessible to all without any discrimination — is a gift of the in- 
digenous Dravidian Bhakti movement. 
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Further substantiation of our argument that many Agamic prac- 
tices originated in the indigenous tradition is the fact that a num- 
ber of non-Sanskritic terms, freely used in Agamic literature, axe 
taken from the Tamil language. Thus our analysis of the Agamic 
tradition leads us to safely arrive at the following conclusions: 
(1) Image worship, being non-Vedic, is a gift of the indigenous 
traditions; (2) Agamas, which are written in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, appear to have as one of their major agendas the estab- 
lishment of pan-Indian status to non-Vedic rituals and traditions; 

(3) Like ahkurarpana, raksa.bandha.na. and other rituals and cer- 
emonies now followed throughout India, indigenous practices in- 
cluded in the Agamatic traditions irritated the adherents of paths 
based on the Veda, such as Yoga, etc., until the 10th century A.D.; 

(4) The defence of the Agamic tradition began with 3 ayantabhatta 
in Kashmir (9th century A.D.) and was continued in South India by 
Yamuna (11th century \ 15.), Ramanuja (11th century A.D.), and 
Vedantadesika (13th century A.D.) in the South. 
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C RAJEMDRAM 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
IN NATYASASTRA 


“What is production (prayoga)?* asks Bharata and answers 
that “it is the union of song, instrument and action .” 1 The pivo- 
tal importance Bharata attaches to music in the play production 
can be understood from this pronouncement. In fact the great 
theatrician envisages a production which is characterized by song, 
instrument, word and action flowing in an unbroken sequence, like 
a fire wheel (aJatacakra ) 2 Music, again is likened to abed, wherein 
the play-production rests. Just as a drawing cannot be beautiful 
without colour, so drama also cannot be beautiful without music . 3 
The musical orientation of Bharata’s theatre will be clear from the 
fact that not less than three musical concepts, viz., svara, gana 
and atodya figure in the eleven items of the Natyasangraha men- 
tioned by him. The adage amrdaigam natakam, which is roughly 
equivalent to ‘Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark’ sums up the 
importance attached to music and musical instruments in Sanskrit 
theatre. 


Theatre music as envisaged in the Natyasastm manifests at four 


levels. First of all, the preliminary rituals (purvarahga) consist of 



to set the tune 
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by speech. The dhruva song to be rendered on specific occasions 
is another important musical element. Finally, we have to consider 
the musical svaras assigned to various rasas by Bharata to get an 
overall picture of the musical dimensions in acting. 

It goes without saying that instrumental music is as important 
as vocal music, if not more, in Bharata’s theatre. Not many people 
realise that the classification of instruments prevalent throughout 
the world owes its origin to India, and it is in Bharata’s Natyasastra 
that we find its first reference. 4 Bharata refers to four varieties 
of instruments: ghana (solid or idiophones), avanaddha (covered 
vessels or drums), susira (hollow or wind instruments) and tata 
(stretched or stringed instruments). Among these, solid instru- 
ments do not have much resonating capacity and are used only 
for keeping the rhythmic beat (tala). The percussion instruments 
include mrdanga, panava, dardura, bheri, pataba, jhanjha, dun- 
dubbi , dindima, etc. Bharata records that there were about a 
hundred types of percussion instruments vogue in his time. The 
stringed instruments mentioned by Bharata include vipanci and 
citravina. The lute with seven strings is called citravina and that 
which has nine strings in vipanci. 

The musical system followed in the Natyasastra represents the 
pre-raga phase of Indian music. We can describe it as murchana- 
paddbati in contrast with the later phase of music which can be 
called melapaddhati. A hall-mark of this system is the conception 
of melodious entities taking place due to modal shifts. Murcbana 
consists of heptatonic serial progression and the change of the ba- 
sic not resulted in the emergence of several melodies which are 
described as jatis. Bharata refers to two parent scales called sadja- 
grama and madhyamagrama which served as the basis of these 
modes of music. The ma-grama differed from the sa-grama only in 
one microtone (sruti) with regard to the pancama 5 note and this 
served as the measurement of microtOne itself and was designated 
as pramanasruti, for measuring the 22 microtones of the octave. 
According to N.A. Jairazbhoy, the sa-grama corresponds with the 
e D’ mode, the Ecclesiastic Dorian and the mar-grama to the ‘G’ 
mode, the Ecclesiastic Mixolydian. 6 
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Seven modal sequences derived from these two parental gramas, 
and their difference was simply because of the tonal inferiority of 
the pa-note in the ma^grama. Among the seven pairs of murchanas , 
four of the sa-grama and three of the ma-grama were regarded as 
pure mode ( suddha-jati ) and the others were regarded as modi- 
fied notes ( vikrta-jatis) .The jatis , for all practical purposes corre- 
sponded with the raga of later music and had ten characteristics 
called graha (starting note), amsa (dominant notes), tara (upper 
limit), mandra (lower limit), nyasa (final note), apanyasa (sec- 
ondary final), alpatva (less frequent notes), bahutva (more frequent 
notes), sadavita (hexatonic quality which consists of the note which 
is omitted to make jati hexatonic) and au davit a (pentatonic qual- 
ity, i.e. the note which makes the mode pentatonic when omitted ). 7 

Many of these technical concepts persist in modern Raga music 
also since we speak about the gamut of the raga, the predominant 
note, etc., in ragas also. However, the main difference between 
raga and jati lies in that the latter could be sung in heptatonic, 
hexatonic and pentatonic forms, using seven, six and five notes of 
the parent scale respectively, which is not seen in raga, which is a 
more rigid musical entity. The allocation of several amsas to one 
jati is also indicative of the diversity possible in the rendering of 
them which is quite absent in raga system . 8 

Of all, Bharata mentioned seven murchanas in sadja-grama 
and seven in madhyama-grama. The murchanas of sadjagrama 
are uttaxamandra, rajani, uttarayata, suddha-sadja, matsaxikrta, 
asvakranta, and abhirudgata, with their initial notes in descending 
order from sa and ni. The seven murchanas of madhyama-grama 
are sauviri, harinasva, kalopanata, suddha-madhya, margi, pan - 
ravi and hrsyaka. The initial notes of these are in descending order 
from zna. The jatis originating from sadja-grama are seven, viz., 
sadji, axsabhi, dhaivati, naisadi, sadjodicyavati , sadjakaisiki, and 
sadja-madhyama . 9 There are eleven jatis which are produced from 
madhyama-grama, viz., gandhaxi , rak ta-gan dhaxi,_ gandharodi- 
cyava, madhyamodicyava, madhyama, pancami , gandhara- 
pancami, andhri, nandayanti, karmaravi and kaisiki . 10 Bharata also 
mentions the appropriate jatis for various rasas . 11 These jatis have 
also their utility in dhruv a songs . 12 
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Bharat a gives elaborate rules for the placement of various in- 
strumentalists and vocalists in the musical ensemble, described as 
kutapa , in the 28th chapter of the Natyasastra. Of all three ensem- 
bles are described, viz., those of stringed instruments, percussion 
instruments and those related to general application during the dra- 
matic performance. In the former, the vocalist, his wife and the 
players of vipanci, vina and vamsa are to participate. In the per- 
cussion ensemble, it is the players of mrdanga, pan&va and dardara 
who are grouped. The orchestra representing all types of characters 
figure in the ensemble related to dramatic performance proper. 13 
Dr. Raghavan points out that the music ensemble could be small, 
medium, or large, ranging from five singers, two flutes, and three 
drums to twelve male and twelve female voices, twenty-six flutes 
and nine drums. 14 

Among the musical instruments, some occupied principal place 
and others and subordinate position. These are referred to as anga- 
vadyas and pratyahg-vadyas by Bharata. In the case of stringed 
instruments, vipanci and citra were anga-vadyas while kacchapi 
and ghosaka were pratyangas . In percussion instruments, mrdanga, 
dardara and pan&va were angas whereas jhallari and pataha were 
pratyangas. In wind instruments, vamsa was the anga-vadya while 
sankha and tundlkini occupied the role of pratyanga-vadyas. 

Coming to the actual music played in the production of a play, 
we can see that the preliminary items were richly embellished by 
music and orchestration. This was probably done to set the emo- 
tional atmosphere of the play. The purvaranga consisted of several 
items performed behind the curtain and also after the curtain was 
raised. Singers, drummers and instrumentalists of the stringed 
varieties participated in these musical items also accompanied by 
dance movements. We can see this musical tradition even now 
surviving in regional art forms like Kathakali. 

In the performance proper, we come across actual songs called 
dhruva ganas to be sung on specific occasions. These consisted 
of entrance songs (pravesiki), exit songs (naiskramikl) , reinforcing 
songs ^prasadiM), transitional (aksepikl) as well as ‘filler’ songs 
(antaraty. These dhruva songs were composed in SaurasenI, and 
occasionally in Magadhi, eventhough Sanskrit is also prescribed in 
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the case of heavenly beings. The slow tempo was to be used to 
indicate fatigue, lamentation, depression, and fast tempo to de- 
pict calamities, anger, etc. Bharata refers to the notes of the two 
gramas to be used in the dhruv a songs, even though the jatis are 
not mentioned. Dhruv a songs depending on the context and made 
to express the rasa suited to the occasion are compared to the stars 
which brighten the sky . 15 

An important point to be noted is that the verses in Sanskrit 
drama were not meant to be sung, but recited with proper intona- 
tion. Of late, there has been a tendency among theatricians to set 
verses to rags- and tala in accordance with their mood, but there 
is no textual sanction for this in the Natyasastra. Kale points 
out: ‘Metrical rhythm and tempo and not melodic rhythm and 
tempo are to be observed in the recitation of Sanskrit verses. This 
factor is noteworthy because in the post-independence revival of 
Sanskrit drama in modern India, the actors sing the verses in the 
melodic patterns of musical ragas. The erroneous nature of this 
practice is made clear by the rules of oral interpretation laid down 
by Bharata . 16 

The musical instruments acted as some sort of accompaniments 
when actions like gathering of flowers, watering of plants, etc., were 
enacted cm the stage. To date this practice survives in art forms 
like Kathakali and Kutiy attain even though it is the percussion in- 
struments alone which are used in them. Bharata gives elaborate 
instructions for drummers to symbolically represent walking, move- 
ments of birds, death, killing, etc. Bharata suggests that all the 
instruments axe to be played in the performance of festivities, re- 
gal processions, campaigns, marriage celebrations, birth of princes, 
etc. 1T Instruments help to blend the different ahgas and for cov- 
ering up gaps and minor defects and also for providing leisure of 
intervals and far general grandeur. 


It is very difficult to reconstruct the exact musical practice re- 
flected in the Natyasastra as the traditional theatre has become 
extinct now. The musi c in regional art forms represent later tra- 
ditions Where it is either in a completely degenerated or modified 
form We may hive to conceive of a reconstruction of the classi- 
cal theatre using the raga music of later times, since jati music of 
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Bharata has now been completely superseded. But the Natyasastra 
provides ample material for further research in the reconstruction 
of traditional music as employed in the theatre. 
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K.V. RAGHAVACHARYA 

PANDITARAJA JAGANNATHA’S 
CONCEPT OF ALAMKARA 


0.0 The Rasagangadh ara is a classic in Sanskrit poetics by 
virtue of its originality and insight. Jagannatha assigned proper 
status to alarnkara in a kavya which lost its place as a sequel to 
the emergence of the D h vani- cum- Ras a Theory. 

1.1 The word alarnkara anticipates the existence of an alamka- 
rya without which the alarnkara loses its significance. According to 
Bharat a, kavya is the alarnkarya. In his opinion alarnkaras are the 
embellishments of poetry ( kavyasyaite hy alarnkardh, NS. 17.42). 
This ultimately led to the concept that alarnkara is ‘beauty’ in 
poetry. 

1.2 According to Bhamaha alarnkara makes poetry charming. 
Even a fair complexioned lady does not look so charming without 
alamakaras which also is the case with poetry. At the root of this 
beautifying element, alarnkara, Bhamaha maintains that there lies 
atisayokti or vakrokti invariably. Without this element there is no 
strikingness and consequently no alarnkara will evolve. 

1.3 Dandin defines alarnkara as the property which beautifies 
poetry (kavyasqbhakaran dharman alarnkaran prac aks yate , KD. 
2.1). According to Dandin alarnkara is an instrument of embellish- 
ment going to augment the charm of poetry. 
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1.4 Vamana defines alarnkaxa as ‘beauty* (saundaryam alain- 
karah , KLS. 1.1.2). He uses the term alarnkaxa in a broad sense 
to mean poetic beauty and in the specific sense to mean figure of 
speech. According to Vamana poetic beauty can be acquired by 
the introduction of gunas , and alaipkaras only enhance this po- 
etic beauty (kavyasobhayah kaxtaxo gun ah, tadatisayahetavas tv 
alamkarah, KLS. 1.1.3). Thus Vamana makes a clear distinction 
between the concepts of guna and alarnkaxa. Vamana maintains 
that gunas are essential qualities of poetry while alaxnkaxas in their 
restricted sense, are non-essential requirements. Gunas reside in 
poetry in samavaya relation and alaxnkaxas in samyoga relation. 
Vamana is of the opinion that alarnkaxa is an external embellish- 
ment of poetry. 

1.5 The concept of alarnkaxa and its status in poetry has un- 
dergone considerable change in the hands of Anandavardhana. In 
his opinion, alaxnkaxas are related to rasadhvani , the alarnkaxya 
They adorn the body of poetry (words and meaning) directly and 
through it, they embellish the poetic soul (rasadhvani) in an indi- 
rect way. True poetic figures are born spontaneously from poetic in- 
tuition and they go to intensify the realisation of rasa. Anandavar- 
dhana is the first alarnakarika to proclaim that alarnkaxa has no dis- 
tinct status in poetry as it depends for its genesis and subsistence 
on rasa. But he maintains that, when alaxnkaxas are rasaksipta , 
aprthagyatna-nirvartya and suslista they attain greater beauty and 
partake in the nature of the soul (Dhv. 2-28). 

1.6 K untaka is of opinion that it is vakratva which turns a 
mode of expression into alarnkaxa. As a principle it underlies all 
the alaxnkaxas which are nothing but different aspects of vakrokti. 
Thus he identifies vakrokti with alarnkrti , the generic term of alam~ 
kara. Kuntaka’s treatment of alarnkaxa opens a new chapter by 
discussing the exact status of the alarnkaxa vis-a-vis the rasa in 
poetry. 

2.1 Jagannatha, the last towering personality in the field of 
poetics, tries to harmonise the theories of the ancients with the 
new currents of thought of the authority of anubhava (experi- 
ence) and sampradaya (established usage). In Visvesvara’s Ca- 
matkaxacandrika we have a glimpse of the role of camatkara in 
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poetry. The credit of carrying this concept of camatkara to its 
fuller extent and evolving a theory centered round the altar of 
Beauty goes to the profound artistic sense of Jagannatha. It is also 
significant that in his definition of the alamkaras, he has made it a 
point often to emphasize through actual expression, this feature of 
sundara and ramaniya. 

2.2 He defines alamkara as the source of ramaniyata (charm) 
of a kavya which has vyapgya (implied sense ) as its soul (=hS°yjrH-i! 

■owi^di s*4n<*ii arerasna). 1 The ramaniyata is interpreted by Ja- 
gannatha as follows : 

CMuJWfli ^ '« i <£) ttH i l K 4 < «1 1 2 

That is ramaniyata which rouses unworldly and disinterested plea- 
sure in the mind of a sahrdaya. Jagannatha defines poetry as a lin- 
guistic expression which suggests a ramaniyartha 
'bioqn). 3 Thus he harmonises the concept of alamkara with his own 
concept of poetry. 

2.3 Jagannatha declares in unequivocal terms that it is ramani- 
yata. or camatkaratva which constitutes the very essence of poetic 
creation. His analysis of the concept of ramaniyata reveals the 
fact that he comprehends all the elements recognised by ancients, 
e.g. rasa, dhvani, guna, alamkara, etc., under the wide scope of 
this concept. In addition to the terms vicchitti, vaicitrya, carutva, 
camatkara already used by previous theorists we find Jagannatha 
using the expressions hrdyatva, saundarya and ramaniyata almost 
synonymously. 

3.1 Jagannatha states that vyahgya whether it is rasa or alam- 
kara or yastu is the alamkarya of alamkaras . Even vacya can be an 
alamkarya according to Jagannatha. He classifies upamalamkara 
into five varieties as the upaskaraka of rasa, vyangyalamkara, 
vacyalamkara, vyahgya-vastu and vaeya-vastu. 

3.2 Jagannatha says that alamkara also can be alamkarya on 
two occassions: Firstly, when it is being suggested like rasadi, and 
secondly, even when it is expressed it is pradhana in the absence 
of rasadi. Here he gives a fine example. An ear-ring displayed in 
a jeweller’s show-case being itself pradhana, it is to be decorated 
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by gems, etc., while both of them will be the alamkaras when 
worn by a woman. Similarly upama, etc., may be the alarnkarya 
of another alarnkara, but both of them will be the alamkaras of 
rasadi. Thus Jagannatha accepts that an alarnkara can have its 
existence eventhough it does not actually embellish any thing. But 
its alarnkaratva is only aupacarika. 

3.3 Aiamfcara which is mainly suggested cannot be called as 
alarnkara because itself being pradhana and it does not embel- 
lish anything else. But even this is called alarnkara by general 
usage. And this is justified by old Alamkarikas by applying the 
brahmanasramana-nyaya. Jagannatha clearly states that there is 
nothing wrong in accepting upama as alarnkara when it is being 
suggested because there is no virodha between vyahgyatva and 
alarnkaratva. He maintains that such pradh an a- vyahgyop ama also 
is called alarnkara just like an ornament in the Jeweller’s show- 
case which was never used as alarnkara but still called alarnkara. 
Jagannatha’s sense of discrimination lies in selecting the analogy 
of manjusadiga t alarnkara in preference to the brahmanasramana- 
nyaya. 

4.1 Jagannatha takes ramaniyata as the criterion for a kavya 
and consequently divides kavya according to the degree thereof. 
He classifies poetry into four classes. They are u t tamo t tarna, ut- 
tama, madhyama and adhama kavyas where this ramaniyata is re- 
alised through principal suggestion, secondary suggestion, explicit 
sense adorned by suggestion and explicit word respectively. In this 
classification the second and their classes which correspond to the 
second class (madhyama-kavya) of Dhvani school cover all types of 
alarn k ara-pradhana-kavyas. The second class (uttama-kavya) has 
distinctly perceptible veneer of suggestion. Hence it is aptly termed 
jagarukagunibbuta-vyahgya. It is exemplified in kavyas contain- 
ing alamk aras like samasokti, paryayokta and aprastuta-prasamsa. 
The third class ( madhyam a-ka vya) is called ajagarukagunibh u ta- 
vyangya. It is examplified in kavyas where alamkaras like dlpaka, 
prativastupama and tulyayogita appear. 

4.2 Jagannatha believes that alarnkara particularly axthalam- 
karas, pertain to kavya in their own right and directly contribute 
to rasa do often reinforce the suggestive function for n ttamot tama - 
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kavya. His distinct appreciation of arthalamkaras as a class aes- 
thetically apart from sabdalamkaras is credible. This novel ap- 
proach represents Jagannatha’s real contribution to the Sastra, 
which, from hoary antiquity is associated with alamkaras and has 
given the name to it. 


5.1 The following are the statements and explanations about 
the nature of alamkara given by Jagannatha: 



5.2 Jagannatha takes alamkara as essence of explicit beauty 
and a peculiar mode of expression depending on genius of the 
poet. The special charm ( vie chit 1 1) peculiar to each composition, 
which rests on the genius of the poet (kavi-pratibha) makes up 
the alamkara as such, and gives to its distinguishing characteris- 
tic. The elements of a poetic figure are vicchi ti- vises a and kavi- 
pratibha- nirvartitatva. In other words Jagannatha maintains that 
a mode of expression becomes alamkara if the genius of a poet 
lends a peculiar charm to it. 
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5.3 Tke above statements of J agaxmatha make it clear that 
the vicchitti-visesa due to kavi-pra ti bh a is taken throughout as 
the criterion of aiamkara. We may also note that this vicchitti 
is more over recognised as the most important differentia in the 
classification of the alamkaras. 

5.4 According to Jagannatha two characteristics are necessary 
to constitute aiamkara, viz. (1) a special charm or strikingness 
which is variously denoted by the terms vicchitti , ramaniyata, ca- 
matkara, saundarva or hrdyatv a, and (2) ka vi- prati hh a . He adds 
that it must be an embellishment (upaskaraka) to a principal idea. 

5.5 Jagannatha defines vicchitti as: 

spsjcST TORfw 14 vic- 

chitti is, in his opinion, the poetic imagination with reference to 
its power of poetic production or rather, it is the charm which is 
thereby brought into being and thus forms the basis upon which 
the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their special peculari- 
ties. Jagannatha shines here as the doyen of critics who first blazed 
the trail of practical literary analysis and critical judgement. 

6.1 Jagannatha asserts that pratibha alone is the source of po- 
etry and as such it fixes the nature of aiamkara. According to 
him alaxnkara not ony beautifies the body of poetry but directly 
contributes to aesthetic pleasure. 

6.2 Thus the role of the aiamkara as co-existing (samanadhi- 
karana) with dhvani may even vying with it is envisaged by Ja- 
gannatha. In the Rasagahgadhara he uplifts the rank of gunibhuta r- 
vyahgya from madhyama-kavya to uttama-kavya which imparted 
the right place to aiamkara. Finally, Jagannatha declares that 
aiamkara is the “alter-ego*’ of dhyanU 
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SATYA VRAT 


MEGHADXJTA s REINTERPRETED 


The popularity of the Meghaduta is matched by the ambiguity 
that sticks to a host of its phrases and clauses with respect to their 
precise connotation and significance in the text, sustained efforts 
to resolve them by a galaxy of brilliant scholiasts notwithstanding. 
To be sure, the ambiguity does not stem from their complex or 
pedantic formation, but from their disarming suggestiveness that 
renders them liable to more than one interpretation. With even the 
competent commentators occasionally offering diverse and contra- 
dictory renderings, the confusion is made more confounded. As 
men of culture and sound equipment, they did their best to un- 
ravel the tricky text, but the language of the ‘cloud mess anger’ is 
so pregnant and vibrant that not unoften they too failed to divine 
the intended sense and relevance of a variety of its expressions. It 
is doubtless amusing that with as many as sixtyfour commentators 
and gloss. Writers grappling with the text, over the years, a num- 
ber of phrases of the poem continue to be as enigmatic as ever. A 
threadbare appraisal of their true sense and significance has been 
a desideratum. This is what is sought to be attempted here. 

The first word of the poem kascit itself has sparked of a lively 
controversy about its possible import. The respective commentar 
tors have put different meanings on the term which no doubt re- 
flect their equipment but hardly lead us nearer the truth. Some of 
them' have sought to invest the innocuous word with philosophical 
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overtones. To the flamboyant Purnasarsvati, it symbolises the 
unity of the Brahman and jiva, and thereby serves the purpose 
of the benediction to the poem, which is otherwise conspicuous by 
its absence. Kali in his view, stands for the supreme being, while cit 
denotes the individual soul. Sanatana, on the other hand, opines 
that the mere utterance of ka.h is auspicious implying thereby that 
it tantamounts to a benediction. Some others tend to treat it 
as echoing the second word of the impatient inquiry — asti kascit 
v&gvisesali - that Vidyottama is said to have made about his newly 
acquired equipment, as Kalidasa returned to her after undergoing 
repudiation for a period. 

Bharatamallika goes to the extent of involving sastric sanction 
to account for the omission of yaksa’s name. Those suffering curse, 
besides many others, are not to be mentioned by name, so lays 
down the canon . 1 The poet, instead of mentioning the yaksa by 
name, has, therefore, used the non-committal adjective kascit for 
him. 

While these literary exercises deserve esteem, they are patently 
misplaced. The fact is that there was absolutely no need to men- 
tion the yaksa by name. He is intended to symbolise the eternal 
lover undergoing the agony of separation from his spouse. Any at- 
tempt to relate it to a particular individual would have grievously 
abridged the universal appeal the poem has deservedly commanded, 
over the ages. Kalidasa has wisely left the yaksa un-named and has 
thereby widened the horizops of the poem, almost infinitely, to en- 
compass any separated soul in its ambit which finds reflected in the 
Meghaduta, the pangs of its own heart. The word kascit serves the 
purpose excellently well. For all purposes it appears to have been 
used in the sense of varfkah. The yaksa was indeed ‘poor 5 in the 
situation to which he was unkindly condemned. 


The word Iranta closely following kascit is also invested with 
significance that is bdth tender and harsh. Its replacement by 
hhaxya or pafcni, it is to be noted, would not infringe upon the 
metre, though the verse would suffer grievously in poetic beauty. 
Derived from ^yfcam, the word is an unmistakable pointer to the 
fact that the yaksi was not a mere wife to the yaksa to be fed 
as a matter of routine. She was a woman whom he loved so 
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intensly. As she was his kanta (sweet heart), the separation from 
her, when it came, turned out to be extremely bitter, unbearable 
(guru). The word thus underscores the rationale of the succeeding 
phrase virah agurun a, besides unfolding its charming implication in 
preference to other synonyms. 

Varsabh ogyena, an adjective to sapena, though transparent 
in its meaning, is also embroiled in a controversy caused by a 
far-fetched, though ingenious, interpretation of the phrase. Ac- 
cording to Bharatamallika, the first member (varsa) of the com- 
pound stands for Bharatavarsa. The phrase therefore means varse 
bharatavarae bhogyam tena 2 (to be undergone in India). He is 
unequivocal in the belief that the compound when so interpreted, 
is sure to highlight the intensity of yaksa’s suffering because the 
stay of gods (and demigods) among the mortals is as frightful as a 
stay in the hell. 3 It is a fanciful interpretation of a simple phrase 
that hardly admits of any ambiguity. It means to underscore the 
duration of the curse that the yaksa was to suffer as a punishment 
for the dereliction of his duty. 

The line wiw*i (3) 4 has two phrases that call 

for a searching scrutiny. So far as antarbaspah is concerned, it is 
to be remembered that baspa represents an earlier stage of a sru, 
caused by joy, malice or sorrow. 5 The has pas are thus tears held 
back with quite some effort. It is the choking that one experiences 
before bursting into tears. While the baspas are covert (antar), 
the phrase antarbaspah suggests that though all but ready to 
break into tears under the stress of separation, the yaksa was able 
to control the outburst with his inherent fortitude. As a sober 
person, it ill behove him to cry like a lesser mortal. Thus the 
implication of the phrase is that despite intense agony the yaksa 
was able to control and conduct himself with a measure of poise. 

as Mallinatha puts it. In Kalyana’s view the 
control of tears by the yaksa is indicative of the impending union 
with spouse.® It is a curious interpretation. It rather strikes at 
the root of the rationale of sending the cloud to her. 

The perfect form dadhyau has also evoked diverse interpreta- 
tions. Sthiradeva and Caritravardhana are unanimous in the belief 
that the verb reflects the yaksa’s indecisiveness whether or not 
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should he reveal his mind to the cloud. It runs counter the present 
frame of the yaksa’s mind. That he had lost the discernment to 
decide the suitability of the cloud as a worthy messanger is amply 
suggested by 'cfiwid? ft ' ! He was there to bare his 

heart to the cloud. And he could have hardly doubted the cloud’s 
credentials to carry his message. 

The omission of the object of the verb, on the other hand, has 
led the commentators to hazard guesses according to their lights. 
Caritravardhana inducts dayitam and K?snapati alalcam as its ob- 
ject. Both of them seem to have overshot the mask because his 
beloved and her abode Alaka were always close to his heart. As a 
matter of fact there is no need to conjure up a karman here. The 
yaksa was so confused and deluded because of the agony that he 
could have hardly thought of any object in the situation. 7 

The poet does not mean to emphasise here what the yaksa 
thought of at the sight of the cloud. It is his misery compounded 
with ardent yearnings that is sought to be highlighted. Mallinatha 
prefers to connect dram with the verb and opines that the yaksa 
reflected for long till the upsurge of his emotions, stirred by the 
sight of the cloud, abated and a modicum of normalcy returned to 
him: ^*4 ftRPtwrai 

With the commentators sharply divided over its interpretation, 
the compound Ssafoandhah occurring in: 

vufeu (10) 

calls for serious consideration. The true connotation of the hemi- 
stich hinges on whether the phrase is intended to serve as a sleso- 
paxna or not. A band of commentators, Mallinatha included, 's 
emphatic that no slesopama is meant here. They therefore favour 
the apparent interpretation. “The bond of hope sustains in sepa- . 
ration the loving heart of the women (which is tender) like flower, 
and thus prone to break down soon.” 

However, the earlier commentators like, Sthiradeva and Vel- 
labha are inclined to descern a veiled slesa here. The compound, 
they feel, is not bald enough to mean ‘knot of hope’ only, it addedly 
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stands for the network of tissues. 8 The view is upheld by the phrase 
kusumasadrsam, used as one of the adjectives to hrdayam. The 
obvious connotation is that as a flower tossed by air is held by 
the network of tissues, so is the tender heart of the women folk, 
tormented by pangs of separation, is sustained by the hope of fur- 
ther union. It is certainly an idea worthy of Kalidasa. The use 
of kusumabandhab with asabandhah reveals it beyond cavil that 
both the senses of the phrase were intended to be conveyed here. 


This later half of verse Fifteen is marked by a beautiful simile, 
with the second line serving an upamana. Most of the commenta- 
tors have smugly interpreted the text without bestowing thought 
on the relevance of the standard of comparison. It was Bhaxata- 
mallika who first turned focus on the significance of gopavesasya 
visnoh. While Visnu, in his view, serves to emphasise the om- 
nipresence of the Lord, gopavesasya underscores his competence to 
assume at will the form of his choosing. The upamaxia thus implies 
that the cloud was invested with both the traits. It spreads every- 
where and assumes a plethora of forms like Visnu himself. 9 He is 
indeed kamarupa. 

The significance of the phrase in verse 18 is 

far from clear. “With the dark cloud perched on its peak and its 
enviorus covered with the mango trees bent with ripe fruits, the 
mount Amrakuta would appear as if it were a breast of the earth.” 
The beauty of the breast-like hillock invited the attention, of the 
divine couples. And herein lies the difficulty. While it was natural 
for the male deities to feast their eyes on this ‘breast’, why should 
their womenfolk turn their gauze to it? They simply could not have 
any curiosity about it. The word mithun a, opines Mallinatha, has 
been used in the text to emphasise the fact that the lovers alone 
can visualise a mount as a breast. According to him the implication 
of the clause is that as a lover, overcome with fatigue, sleeps on 
the breasts of his spouse, so should the cloud relieve himself of 
tiredness by having restful sleep on the breast of the lady earth . 10 
While appreciable, the gloss seems to have missed the true import 
of the clause, Bharatamallika hits the mark when he says that 
though the divine couples, engaged in love-sports, should have no 
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use for anything else at the moment, if the 4 breast 5 of the earth 
still attracted their attention, it only reveals its exceptional charms. 
Alternatively, it may be presumed that the divine ladies were struck 
with wonder to find only one 4 breast 9 of the earth. That all the more 
stirred their curiosity to see it intently. 11 

■sqfeR: THTSRmR (34) is liable to one interpretation 
only. The cloud is asked here to act as a tabor in the evening prayer 
of Lord Siva at the Mahakala shrine. He could have done so by 
letting Out low (amandra) thunderings. This is more than hinted 
in the subsequent line wherein it is assured of ample reward for his 
devoted performance. All this is inherent in the primary sense of 
p&tahatarn kurv&n . But the fact that the cloud plays the tabor only 
with his rumblings, has led some of the commentators to take the 
phrase in its derivative sense on the ground of the supposed identity 
of cause and effect (kaxanakaryor abhedopacarat ). Pataha, in their 
view, has been used here to denote patahadhvani , sound resembling 
that of a tabor; 

^ERf^Rlf: (35) is one of the clauses that qualify 
the courtesans, serving at the s^mne. The phrase an 

adjective to camaraih , is caught in a rather unhappy controversy. 
With the commentators giving varied interpretations of vaii, the 
word has come to hold key to the possibly correct connotation of the 
clause. Some of the celebrated commentators including MaUinatha 
take vaii to denote 4 a handle’ (danda) here. “Th^ hands of the 
courtesans were tired of waving at the Lord the chouries whose 
handles were tinged with the lustre of the gems (of their bangles),” 
is how they mean to interpret the line* While no offence can be 
taken against the rendering, one has to strain oneself to believe 
that the effulgence of the gems pervaded the handles of the chouries 
so prominently as to draw painted attention of the poet. It was 
perhaps to obviate this anomaly that some of the scholiasts prefer 
to interpret the phrase as follows: 4 the handles of the chouries were 
studded (khacita) with the gems*. While in doing so they might 
have straightened the sense, they have lost sight of the word cbaya 
which seems to them to have no locus standi in the phrase. 

Viallabta has made the breath-taking suggestion that vaii here 
denotes udararekba, implying thereby that the udaravalis of the 
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courtesans were brought into view by the lustre of the gems. One 
wonders how the ratnacchaya could have been instrumental in re- 
vealing the udax avails which should have been visible to the naked 
eye of its own. If, as averred by Vallabha, the udara-rekhas were 
covered with the garments of the courtesans, 12 the possibility of 
their coming into view, even with the gentle lustre of the gems, 
recedes further. 

While none of the three interpretations can be claimed to be 
unblemished, one may broadly concur with Mallinatha. 

The yaksa advises the cloud to be solicitous to the abhisarikas 
and not to frighten them with noises: ui w gpfevrarccm 

(37). The validity of the compound t oyo tsarg&stani tamukh ax ah 
should rest on whether the shedding of rain is accompanied by 
thunder or not. While the phenomena may occur simultaneously, 
the cloud does not invariably thunder as it rains. The fact makes 
the interpretation of Caritravardhana ^ wPici 

mh<o=!H 13 ) and others srac*ipt ‘-taPra nPfci g^T: 14 ) rather sus- 

pect. Neither the rain is always accompanied by the rumblings 
of the cloud nor it itself causes noise harsh enough to scare away 
the abhisarikas , howsoever timid ( viklavah ) they might have been. 
Alive of the phenomena, Mallinatha prefers to take it as a dvandv a 
compound: He disfavours 

the way the earlier commentators had dissolved the compound: 

Though even as a dvandva compound it pre- 
supposes that the twin acts of raining and thundering occur side 
by side, the implication is that the cloud should desist from both 
raining and thundering as the abhisarikas proceed to meet their 
lovers at night, =r as Mallinatha aptly puts it. 

While describing Gambhira the yaksa confides into the cloud 
that his chayatma too would gain entry into its clear water: 

<r (40). The import of chayatma is not beyond 

dispute. Mallinatha dissolves it as chaya casau atma (body in the 
form of reflection). Apr, according to him, suggests his unwilling- 
ness to enter the nadi-nayika. To him chayatma thus implies that 
though himself reluctant to enter it, the body of the cloud in the 
form of its shadow would surely gain entry into the placid water 
of the river. The rider seems to rob the interpretation 
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of its precision. With the river behaving like a mature nayika, it 
is difficult to understand why the cloud, represented as a nay aka, 
should hesitate in proceeding to meet his lady-love. 

Sthiradeva, on the other hand, paraphrases chayatma as pra- 
tibixnhasv'arupam and takes api in the sense of sambhavana . The 
phrase thus implies that not to speak of your actual body, even its 
reflection will find entry into the clear waters of the river. 15 

In describing the fascination of the heavenly nymphs for the 
cloud in the situation, Kalidasa remarks: ^ wfc&zpi 

^ (61). Here the word gharmalabdhasya poses difficulty. It 

obviously qualifies tava and means 6 the cloud who had reached the 
Kailasa in the summer 5 . In view of the fact that the cloud was 
commissioned to carry the message in the rainy season, it sounds 
odd to talk of summer soon thereafter. Mallinatha seeks to sur- 
mount the difficulty on the plea that the divine land, unlike that 
of the mortals, is characterised by the presence of all the seasons 
round the year. Therefore no contradiction is involved in referring 
to the cloud as ghaxmalabdha . It should also be remembered that 
the rains having set in recently could be as oppressive as the hot 
season. 16 Pumas aras vat i , on the other hand, seeks to take gharma 
in the sense of love-fever on the specious ground that the sun could 
not have oppressed the divine damsels, given as they were to unin- 
terrupted pleasures. 17 

Of the many ways in which the cloud could enjoy himself on the 
Kailasa, one was ^4^ (62). What does 

denote here! While there is no doubt about it, Mallinatha’s ren- 
dering gd adds an element of confusion 

to its intended sense. How while taking water from the Manasa 
lake, could the cloud cause the pleasure of face- cover to the divine 
elephant, passes comprehension. The cloud could have afforded 
pleasure only by spreading itself on Airavaia’s face. As the cloud 
had descended on the waters of the lake, he could not spread him- 
self at the same time on the face of the elephant as well. Obviously 
MaUinatha’s interpretation of ksana is not tenable. The word seems 
to have been used in the sense of a iyan tasarnyoga. And this is how 
some of the commentators prefer to treat it: sm gffpf cR sir sftfcf: 

® C&44)! SNi4-Jl i 16 While concurring with bis 
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predecessor, Bharatamallika provides the additional information 
that the face and eyes of the elephants when they are tormented 
by heat, are covered with pieces of wet cloth, a claim contested by 
Sanatanagosvami: g ^sti*l g# i It may or may not 

have been the practice to provide relief to the elephants by putting 
wet covers on their faces, what Kalidasa means to convey is that 
when the cloud laden with water stretches itself on the divine ele- 
phant for a while, it would have the feeling as if a wet cloth had 
been rolled out on its face to relieve the tedium of heat. 

Waxing eloquent on the beauties of the sport-hill in his house at 
Alaka, the yaks a nostalgically remarks: feci csrisftcj 

(74). The cloud bears remarkable resemblance with the pleasure- 
hill as it is detailed in the verse. While the peak of the kridasaila is 
formed by a mass of emeralds, and it is surrounded by the golden 
banana trees, the cloud is dark-blue in colour and has the lightening 
flashing intermittently on its borders. The striking resemblance 
between the two leads the yaksa to tell the cloud that on seeing 
it (the cloud) he was instantly reminded of the pleasure hill. This 
is the most sensible interpretation of the verse and most of the 
commentators have rendered it as such. Here tvam forms the object 
of preksya. 

However, misplaced ingenuity has not spared the innocent line. 
As remarked earlier, the gerundive form is connected with tvam. 
But Bharatamallika is inclined to take J^m-d^RctaRicM as a well-knit 
compound, qualifying tvam. The construction, though indefensi- 
ble on all counts, has served to lend a different interpretation to 
the line: car cr^a %-wPt f^Rrarfui .... cettri item ewi-rl *g?Rai 

crfsg Rrgg cngsiHi While the language can certainly be tortured to 
yield such an absurd meaning, the monstrosity could never have 
been intended by a sophisticated poet like Kalidasa. In giving the 
strained interpretation, Bharatamallika blissfully forgot the simple 
fact that only an object not present at hand but known earlier, 
c an be the subject of smrti: 3uctRt*»w4> uni rpjrf7r:i With the kridasaila 
superimposed on the cloud, the yaksa can hardly claim to remem- 
ber it, as it was already present there. Therefore the verbal form 
smaxanoi loses its relevance here. As aptly remarked by Mailinatha: 

frqsfci .... FwiftRsnsg ctiR ■wufn 
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The yaksa assures the cloud that he would find his love-lorn 
spouse, engaged in a variety of activities suited to the predicament 
to which she is condemned at the moment. His words % Prcrafff 

gtr m (82) are so diaphanous in their meaning that they 

hardly admit any quibbling whatsoever. As enjoined by Panini 
(vide his sutra: yavatpuranipatayor lat, III. 3.4), the present tense, 
if used with the particles yavat and pur a, conveys the sense of fu- 
ture. Therefore, nipatati here stands for nipatisyati and the line 
evidently means that ‘she would fall’ (come) in yoixr sight, engaged 
in one chore or the other. This is how most of the commenta- 
tors, not precluding Mallinatha, seek to interpret it, though he 
insists to take pur a in such cases in the sense of ‘near future’, i.e. 
‘soon’ on Amara’s authority who reads: syat prabandhe puratite 
nikatagamike pura. 

Daksinavartanatha first gives the normal meaning, but subse- 
quently lapses into a semantic jugglery and tortures the language 
to extort a sense that does not belong to it: terf srfkieSK 

This is how he (mis)interprets the verse. Bharatamallika goes a 
step further and makes the yaksi fall unconscious at the sight of 
the cloud: o=uHicikw vJcil sjjft nra i 

How these learned commentators have come to such a mortal 
conclusion, is not easy to understand. Firstly, the verb nipatati 
cannot be detached from aloke on any cogent ground. Secondly, 
there was no valid reason for the yaksi to lapse into swoon on 
merely seeing the cloud. The cloud could rather be expected to 
give her comfort with its gentle and cool touch. It was certainly 
not a frightful figure to send the yaksi into swoon. If anything, 
the strained interpretation bespeaks the garbled understanding of 
the text even by these gifted commentators. It should therefore be 
discarded in favour of the earlier rendering of the text, which alone 
makes sense here. 

The cloud is advised to withold its rumblings and wait for at 
least one watch in case the yaksi was asleep at the time of his 
arrival in his house: wmrra (94). What precisely 

is the significance of the word yam a in the verse? Why should 
the cloud wait for one watch, not more or less? The question has 
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been answered differently by various commentators. According to 
Mahimabhatta it is intended to highlight the excellence of the yaksl 
as a nayika. It reveals that she was the Padmini type of heroine. 
It is Padmini who is known to sleep at night for one prahara only. 


Daksinavartanatha, on the other hand, is convinced that the 
word yamamatram has not been used here to denote what type of 
heroine the yaksi was. Nor should it be presumed that otherwise 
also she slept. for one watch of the night only. 


Mallinatha is right when he says that the love-sports of the 
young virile couples last, at a time, for one watch. The yaksl 
might be enjoying the sports in the dream which were to continue 
for equal duration. It would be cruel on the part of the cloud to 
detract her from the pleasure of dalliance. He has therefore been 
cautioned not to disturb her for a yaxna so that she may persist 
with the exercise in the dream: 


The verse Hui-n^fqdi .... =? (102) describes the 

hopeless situation in which the yaksa is' placed at the moment. The 
implication of the verse evidently is that the yaksa had somehow 
drawn the picture of his spouse on the slab, but as he struggled 
to draw his own at her feet tears welled tip in his - eyes;- ' He - was 
frustrated in the attempt and was thus seined uhio'n -’with- his dar- 
ling, even in the lifeless drawing. While the mtei^rbtaficnf'has the 
approval of no less an authority than Mallinatha', IPisTseverely con- 
tested by Bharatamallika. He is of the view that the gerund form 
alikhya has no locus standi here, because the moment he took to 
drawing, his vision was impaired, albeit temporarily, by the gushing 
tears. It would severely strain the imagination to believe that he 
could draw the figure of his wife in that hopeless situation. There 
is, however, nothing to warrant such a conclusion, and the com- 
mentator seems to admit it. The suffix -lyap is a pointer to the 
hiatus that existed between drawing the yaksi ’s form and the tears 
that welled up to bedim his vision. He had doubtless completed 
the picture of his wife but as he gazed at it, rather passionately, 
his pent-up emotions burst out with a vengeance. The torrents 
of tears made it impossible for him to draw himself at the feet of 
his spouse’s picture. Thus he was robbed of sangama even in the 
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drawing. It poignantly reminded him how difficult it was to have 
it in actual life. Bharatamallika was not unaware of the merit of 
the interpretation. This is more than evident from his observation: 

mftcr: f^p=g Sthiradeva 

paraphrases atmanam as nijakaram which unmistakably suggests 
that the caranapata was nothing but the drawing of his figure by 
the yaks a close to the feet of the form of his wife, drawn on the 
slab. 


These detailed investigations into the precise import of some of 
the expressions of the Meghaduta reveal it beyond cavil that the 
supposedly simple phrases of the poem are full of pitfalls. They 
have to be negotiated with caution and patience. 
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REVIEWS 


EPIC AND PURANIC BIBLIOGRAPHY (up to 1985) annotated 
and with indexes. Compiled under the chairmanship of Heinrich 
von Stietencron by P. Flamm, et. aL, ed. by H.v. Stietencron, 
K.-P. Giety, et. aL PART I: A-R, pp. LX-f- 1-1052; PART II: S-Z; 
INDEXES, pp. 1053-2116. Published by Otto Harrassowitz, Wies- 
baden (Germany), 1992. Purana Research Publications Tubingen, 
vol. 3, pts* 1-2. 

The present work under review is a new mile stone in the bibli- 
ographic studies in Indian studies. This well organized and aesthet- 
ically brought out Epic and Puranic Bibliography contains 8168 
titles of which 5578 are annotated covering most of the primary 
and secondary publications on the epics and puranas up to 1985. 
“This bibliography 

often contains notes referring to major subjects, view points, 
methods and results; 

has a detailed subject index drawn from titles and annotations; 
includes references to the Sanskrit passages quoted in the an- 
notated titles plus an index of these references; 
has an index to authors, co-authors, editors, translators , and 
reviewers, and names of persons mentioned; and 
gives an index of anthologies and journals used as sources. Bib- 
liographical information about the journals it contained in the list 
of Abbreviations c); List of journals.” (p.VIII). 

1 'f. 

The book consists of two parts; part 1: the bibliography and 
part 2: the indexes. It is through the indexes the reader will be 
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able to reach the required bibliographical data. This bibliogra- 
phy provides information on cosmology, cosmography, heroic tra- 
dition, religion and philosophy, sacred places of pilgrimage, legends, 
mythologies, stotras, epics, morals and codes of conduct, names of 
epic and puranic personages, methodological approaches in mod- 
ern research along with the names of modern scholars. Secondary 
literature was collected in Western languages like English, French, 
German, Italian and Dutch. Secondary Eterature in modern Indian 
languages was not collected, which of course is a task to be taken 
up by Indian institutions on the same lines. 

This bibliography is prepared by the Tubingen Pur ana project 
at the Seminar fur Indologie and Vergleichende Religions wiss en- 
schaft of the University of Tubingen. It is compiled by P. Flamm, 
H.v. Stietencron, et al., and edited by H.v. Stietencron, K.-P. Gietz 
et al., all of whom deserve hearty approbation for their team work 
and dedication. 

aft afc 3(c ajc 

KING SUDRAKA AND HIS DRAMA [by] Biswanath Banerjee, 
CESMEO, Torino, Italy 1994. Collana di Studi Oriental! del Ces- 
meo diretta da Irma Piovano V. Pp. 215. Price E35.0Q0/ $ 25. 

Every drama, nay every literary composition, irrespective of 
the theme, should aim, if it has to survive the test of time, at 
instructing the literati and the common man the social norms of 
life so as to reach the social values. The social norms change time 
and again commensurating with the growth of civilization. Thus 
when the themes are taken from the mythology, the playwrite or 
the poet has limitations in bringing down the mythical heroes and 
heroines to the contemporary level, even though the composition 
is quickly accepted. On , the other hand the social theme drawn 
from the contemporary society cannot easily be accepted by the 
spectators or readers and hence it remains as a challenge for- the 
composer. The contemporaneity of the heroes, heroines, situations 
and narration make the composer more a social reformer than a 
man of letters. Hence the drama with a contemporary social theme: 
is considered as a separate category with as many as 10 acts and 
as many characters as possible speaking different dialects of the 
country. It is called praiharana. 
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0 

Sudr aka's Mrcch &ka. tika fa a praJcarana type of drama, perhaps 
it is the earliest social play based on the love between a poverty 
stricken rich brahmin Carudatta and love- lorn harlot V&santasenl* 
who face dichotomy of past and present events. A conflict be- 
tween ethics and laws of the drama generate a new sense of feeling 
for introspection into one's own life by the spectators. Thus the 
Mrcchaka tika is a great product of Indian cynicism. Hence it at- 
tracted the attention of the western connoisseurs more than '‘the 
natives, 

Biswanath Benerjee has shown m his monograph that m crit- 
icism should also have a different style and fetal* ifew to give 
greater room for the readers to judge themselves the literary merit. 
In three Appendixes he gave the lists of a) verses «d b)proee pas- 
sages - which serve as ethical norms, and c) the choosy wot ds of the 
play write, whose derivative senses stand testimony for author's nit- 
matched diction. For example Banerjee explains the word atitJu, fa 
conformity with the Mauusnirti III. 102, as '’one who ctees not stay 
for a second day at another’s place' (p.197). A j^syrtioilax type of 
cloud is called dronu-megba for the showers of which produce crops 
plenty. Drona, is an unit of measurement of Quantity of 'the agri- 
cultural product like paddy. The unit of of product 

is metaphorically used for the cloud, the cans**. 

Banerjee draws the attention of the Indian reader^, how the 
Mrc ch alcatiiram stands in the eye of western critics, besides demon- 
strating Sudrakafs satiric views holding up vice or folly to repro- 
bation regarding profession and administrative position. ^.3ma. b> 
careful reader does not fail to find freshness in Banerjee s literary 
criticism, for which he deserves to be approbated heartily, 

* & * * * 


LOTUS (in thotight, legend and culture) {fey} D. Ciptivilasa. Chaa- 
dxika Prakashan, 18-3-56A, Shauii Kagax, K..T. Ro«d, TinJJ*»ti. 

Pp. vi 4-102. Price: Rs. 100=00. 

Diotivilasa i-r bis Lotus has once again deduced that the liindt: 
religious tradition is characterized by expansion through; ir-ooM- 
cation, ' absorption and assimilation of beliefs, customs, rebgiouj 
practices and philosophical speculations. Symbolism fa raSortec 
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to synthesize the mundane, psychical and spiritual aspirations. 
Lotus is a symbol of water; hence Where Water is to be offered, as 
in the Vaikh&nasa Agama tradition, lotus is offered in the fire. The 
Buddhism and the Jainism are as much Indian as the Vedism, save 
that the former two do not admit sacrifice as the aummum bonum 
or the sacrificial literature as the final. Hence the core religio- 
philosophical concepts remain the same in Indian mythology. Air, 
water and fire are the three basic conductors or transformers of 
energy and hence the oblations to the gods can be made in any of 
them with varied permutations and combinations. Along with the 
growth of Samkhya system, the colour of the lotus also played an 
important role in different ways. 

Diptivilasa has laboured splendidly to show how the lotus is 
being represented in the Vedic and non- Vedic religions, and arts. 
Association of lotus not only as a seat but also as an architectural 
and sculptural symbol of the gods -and goddesses is very well known. 
All the gods and goddesses axe associated with lotus either as a seat 
or as an ornament of symbolic distinction. In this book the possible 
religio-philosophical symbolism is also explained. One may even 
add, following suit, many more interpretations; for, the elasticity of 
the Vedic tradition is infinite. The strong point in the present book 
is that the documentary descriptions in epigraphs and literature are 
corroborated by architectural evidences. 

* aj£ ajc =*c 

POST INDEPENDENCE DOOTA KAVYAS [by] S. Ranganath. 
Department of Sanskrit, N.M.K.R.V. College for women, Jayana- 
gar, Bangalore-560 Oil. 1994. Pp. 10+90. Price: Rs. 40=00. 

CONTRIBUTION OF WOMEN TO POST INDEPENDENCE 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE [by] S. Ranganath. Bangalore, 1995. 
Pp. 10+57. Price: Bs. 60=00. 

The above two monographs form part of the research project of 
‘Post Independence Sanskrit' literature* of the enthusiastic young 
Sanskritist S. Ranganath. Even though the survey is neither com- 
prehensive nor systematic, the two books unfailingly prove the con- 
tinued interest among Sanskrit scholars to retain not only the lit- 
erary flare but also zeal in composing all forms of literature in 
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Sanskrit. A comprehensive survey would be of much use; but 
several books published in our country very often do not reach 

the public libraries for which some concerted effort is to be made. 

» 

The Post Independence Dootakavyas introduces 9 poems com- 
posed after 1952. The dutakavyas by all means show cultural unity 
against geographical diversity. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta is the model 
for all the poems of this genre. There axe some poems of dif- 
ferent sentiments other than love-in-separation. For example the 
Bharat asaindesa. of Shivaprasad Bharadhwaj (1963) is a message 
to the people about the dangers of organizing parties, producing 
deadly weapons, etc., and need for international peace. Ranganath 
has given verses with translation from the Sukasarndesa of K.S. Ra- 
manujacharya (1952), the Bharatasarndesa of Shivaprasad Bhara- 
dhwaj (1963), the Plavangadutam of Vaneshwar Pathak (1975), 
the Mayurad u tarn of P.K. Narayana Pillai (1984), the Srihan umad- 
dutam of Hari Narayan Dixit (1987), the Mrganka- 
dutam of Abhixaj Rajendra Mishra (1987), the Indusarndesam of 
Chintalavati Viranilakanta Kutumbarama Sastri (1990), the Daksi- 
natya-meghasarndesakavyam of Veluri Subba Rao (1990) and the 
Kamadutam of Ramachandra Shandilya (1990). 

The Contribution of Women to Post Independence Sanskrit 
Literature is an assessment by Ranganath of the role of women in 
enriching the Sanskrit literature during the latter half of the present 
century with the illustration of six works of women writers. This 
monograph also demonstrates how the post-independence India has 
giveh greater freedom and encouragement to the education and 
cause of women. The themes of the six poems are of socio-religious 
value. 

Ms. Pandita. Kshama Rao’s poem Sri~Tukaraniacharitaxxi 
(1950) describes the life and teachings of the saint poet Tukaram in 
nine cantos. Ms. Vanamala Bhavalkar’s drama Ramavanagamanam 
(1965) describes the immigration of Rama into the forest from 
Ayodhya in three scenes. Ms. Nalini Shukla’s Bhavahjalih (1977) 
is a collection of stotras. Ms. Pushpa Trivedi’s poem Agnis h i kh a. 
(1984) describes the feelings of the poetess regarding love in sepa- 
ration. Ms. Uma Deshpandey’s Arcbanam (1992) is a collection of 
short poems describing the glory of Indian culture. Ms. - Leela Rao 
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Dayalus's BMl&vidhavS, (1993) is an one act play decrying the anti- 
social practice of child marriage with contemporary characters. 

Ranganath deserves* appreciation for his zeal to give an account 
of the on-going literary activities from different points of view. Had 
he followed the well accepted transliteration system and evolved a 
style in presentation the work would haVe become more in tune 
with modern research methodology. 

sfc afe aje sfc 

VEDIC NIGHANTU (The Oldest Indian Treatise on Etymology) - 
A CRITICAL STUDY by G.N. Bhat. Pub. by Ayurveda Bhushan 
M.V. Shastry Memorial Chair, Mangalore University, 
Konaje-574 199. Pp. 198. 

Synonymy and homonymy confront from time immemorial the 
interpreters of any given text, more so in the case of the Vedic texts 
which became ‘cant’ very early of their origin, for being closely asso- 
ciated with ritual and religion. This gave rise in the Vedic Sanskrit 
to the class of literature called Nighantu ‘lexicon of homonyms and 
synonyms’. Thus every word found in the Nighantu should have 
been found in some extant or extinct text. Nirukta is an applied 
science of semantics in which the meanings given in the lexicon 
are derived with illustrations by assigning segmental meanings to 
different elements called ‘morphemes’. A historical study of the 
Nighantu and the Nirukta show not only the expansion of seman- 
tic fields but also the civilization of the community. The Nighantu 
attached to the Nirukta, the K&utsavya-nighantu are a few extant 
examples of this genre. 

Gopalakrishna N. Bhat has tried to trace the words of the 
Nighantu in the Rgveda and determine their meanings on the basis 
of Yaska’s Nirukta and Sayana’s Bhasya. The dissertation also con- 
firms that the Rgveda as commented upon by Sayana is one of the 
versions of it; for, several words in the Nighantu are. not found in 
this Rgveda version on the one hand and even some of those found 
do not fit in the senses of the Nighantu. Paul Theme also proyed 
in his Panini and the Veda that the Vedic words derived by Panini 
do not tally with any extant Vedic recension in full. Thus the 
Vedic tradition, as said by Patahjali in his Mahabhasya, is too vast. 
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Similarly there could be many Nigh&n^us as said by G.N. Bhat, 
perhaps one for each Vedic recension like the PrSiis&khyas, The 
investigation also confirms that while the Nirnkta is exclusively 
confined to the Rgveda , its Nigha^tu is a lexicon covering many 
more texts. But we do not have adequate information which allows 
to say precisely about the scope and function of the NighaJitu. The 
present study is very significant throwing open many facts which 
need further investigations. 

* * * * 

MIMAMSAMANJARl by R. Thangaswami Sarma. Indian Council 
of Philosophical Research, New Delhi 2, 1996. Pp. xviii+298. 
Price: Rs. 375=00. 

This is an independent monograph written in Sanskrit in a 
historical perspective to provide a bird’s eye view of the litera- 
ture and rise and growth cf the' Mimamsa school of philosophy. 
Thangaswami Sarma has a natural advantage of blending tradi- 
tion with modernity for being traditional in Sanskrit learning and 
modern in service in the University of Madras. The work is di- 
vided into nine sections called kusumas j nstifying the title maxijaxi. 
Falling in line with Dharmaxaja Adhvaxin’s Vedantapaxibhasa, the 
author has dealt with various tenets of philosophy, namely, cat- 
egories and means of valid knowledge, besides literature of the 
Mimamsa school. While delineation of the tenets, the position 
of the Mimamsakas is justified in comparison with Advaintins, 
and Naiyayikas, The doctrinal differences between the Bhattas 
and Prabhakaras are also shown with citations from the original 
sources, Sarma has collected and faithfully presented with neces- 
sary authentications several doctrinal and argumentative nuances 
of the Mimamsakas which are known in the main from the anuvadas 
of the philosophers of other schools. Thus this book shall be. an 
indispensable tool for research in Indian philosophy besides a text 
book for the post-graduate and title courses in Sanskrit. 

- M. Srimannarayana Murti 
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